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The ‘Principal 


‘The first question that confronts a superintendent 
is whether there is a way to improve principals as 
there is to improve teachers, in their grasp of edu- 
cational questions. There are good principals and 
there are poor ones,—and a large majority be- 
tween these two extremes. Whether a plan can 
be devised by and thru which persons of spe- 
cial aptitude can be trained into being good princi- 
pals, is one of the unsolved problems in American 
graded schools. The efficient principal has cour- 
age and initiative, and he can devise sound educa- 
tional methods and policies, and wisely execute 
his plans. He unifies his corps of teachers and 
infuses his spirit in them and the pupils. He is 
never a passive instrument. For ordinary pur- 
poses of classification, principals may be grouped 
according to their qualifications and the methods 
e performing, or sitting by their duties, as fol- 
OWS: 

(a) Principals who are leaders in their schools 
educationally, administratively, and a great force 
in inspiring the teachers in honest work and the 
realization of high, noble aims. 

(b) Office principals who have offices and stay in 
them either to hear petty complaints or to get notes 
each day from the teachers concerning the conduct 
of pupils in the school-room, or out on the firing line; 

(c) Principals always busy doing nothing; 

(d) Helpless principals. 

The first qualification that a principal should 


possess is scholarship, scholarship large, broad, 
and liberal, and in some branches it should be pro- 
found. He should be continally improving his 
scholarship in special subjects and along general 
lines. He must not be lazy, or permit fatty de- 
generation of his brain power. He should be mag- 
netic, benevolent, and sincere. Such a principal 
never finds it too late in life to begin thinking on 
a new subject, never too late to question his own 
methods, and never too late to put the best work 
in his school. He never whines. He knows that 
great mental power, unbounded wisdom and strict 
application to business control the destiny ofa 
school as well as of a nation—the lode-star by 
which he pilots his character-building. Such a 
principal gives a strong, healthy tone to his school, 
—to the teachers, pupils, and patrons. Sucha 
principal is a life-force, not in any sense a mere 
temporizer or artful dodger, who is either too busy 
or too lazy to help teachers and pupils when they 
are literally starving for fresh mental food. - 


A good principal can lift up a whole school; a° 


poor principal cannot lift himself, and he is most 
intent on patting the teachers, pupils, and parents 
on the back in order to hold down his job. " 
The greatest living influence that a good principal 
can generate among his teachers is to help them, 


and to keep them growing professionally, to keep 


them cheerful and sweet tempered as the years go 
by; to keep in close touch with all the pupils of his 
school, and to know their wants and discourage- 
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ments and above all what they feel and think. 
His mind must be an ever living fountain that 
pours forth fresh and invigorating knowledge 
every day. He must know that there are other 
schools besides his own, perhaps doing better work. 
He studies how to let in light to other souls. His 
whole desire is more and better life to everyone in 
this country. He tolerates no shams in school 
work. Simple honesty is his motto and his school 
is judged by it. He keeps his school working in 
all its parts to a definite purpose. As a mechan- 
ism, it is strongly put together and perfectly ad- 
justed. Due allowance is made for each personal 
equation. His school is a life-giving force ; not a 
charnel house of death. He sees clearly what to 
do and how to do it, and he has the courage to 
move forward. 
Shirking Work. 

Many grown people as well as school children do 
net like to work. It is much easier to drift into 
habits of laziness, to take things easy, to expect 
big returns on no investments, than to get down 
to hard work and thru it achieve success. 
Great plans usually come to naught because of 
personal laziness. Most people believe in this 
doctrine for their children and endeavor to practice 
it,—to have them do as little work as possible. 
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seems to be natural to many a parent; but it 
makes the child flabby, helpless, and a parasite in 
the community. Success in life depends more on 
ability to do honest work whether in the school, at 
home, or in the busy inaustries of the world, than 
all other characteristics combined. Children need 
to have their courage developed and trained, so 
that whenever they go at whatever is set them to 
do, they will stick to it till it is finished. Quick- 
ness of mind and vigor and strength are all re- 
quired. Courage to do is of a high, moral quality 
when it is directed to worthy objects. 

To have confidence in one’s self, to be cheerful 
in doing, to have a definite purpose and to keep 
moving forward toward its accomplishment, will 
bring victory in the end. The best gospel is work, 
work physical, work mental, and work moral. 
Work is the very condition of the enjoyment of 
life. Every good thing in this world is the product 
of work. Every parent who brings up his child 
to eschew work, to be indulged in idleness, to frit- 
ter away its time and its life in mere frivolities, 
hates his child and is preparing it for an idler or a 
tramp,—a fungus growth for the state to take 
care of. Coddling children in school leads them 
to the same dire consequences later in life. All 
sensible persons feel a contempt for the idlers, the 
useless, and the counterfeits of society. ' 

Since the school is one of the greatest forces in 
the manufacture of human character, as teachers 
we must see to it that we are not blame-worthy. 
A teacher who is always grumbling about the 
weather, the school-room, the drudgery of his work, 
and a thousand other things, is preparing his 
pupils for idleness, dissatisfaction, and to become a 
sort of human shadow walking aimlessly about. 
A good teacher will cultivate in his pupils the 
power of sticking to a thing till the end is reached. ~ 
Steady industry and diligence will bring rich re- 
sults to one of ordinary gifts. Self-independence, 
‘to be quiet and steady, to be cheerful, not to be 
hysterical, not to have others continually bracing 
one up,—are some of the qualities that are ad- 
mired by right thinking people. A strong, self- 
reliant spirit is always an inspiration to others. 

I know no nobler sentiment in all history and so 
applicable to the true teacher than this one by W. 
J. Fox when he announced the reason for his en- 
tering upon a political career:—‘‘I have gone into 
politics with this question constantly in my mind 
—What will your theories, your forms, your prop- 
Will they make 
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men more manly? Will they raisemenand women 
in the scale of creation? Will they lift them above 
the brutes? Will they call forth their thoughts, 
their feelings, their actions? Will they make them 
moral beings? Will they be more worthy to tread 
the earth as children of the Common Parent, and 
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to look forward, not only for His blessings here, 
but for His benignant bestowment of happiness 
hereafter? If institutions do this, Iapplaudthem; 
if they lower aims, I despise them; and if pu 
have antagonistic aims, I counteract them wit 

all my might and strength.’’ 





The Largest Summer School in the World. 


By George J. Kneeland. 


Down on the east side, near the center of the 
most congested district of Greater New York, is 
No. 188, the largest public school building in the 
world, surrounded on all sides by a babble of 
strange tongues, hemmed in by rows of brick ten- 
ements glistening with myriads of fire escapes and 
crowded with humanity, this immense structure 
stands out like an oasis in a weary land. 

On the day of my visit the heat of an August 


‘an’ when it’s all sawed out Iam goin’ to hang it 

Just then the door opened and the children went 
into the cool basement of the school building. 

The average weekly attendance at this school 
during the past summer has been more than 5,000. 
In the evenings the roof garden is thrown open to 
the hot and weary fathers and mothers, who 
gather here to gossip while the breezes sweep over 
the roof. Taking a typical week the 








A Happy Group of Summer School Pupils in the Country. 


sun smote the district like a blast from a fiery 
furnace. The air was heavy with foul odors from 
unclean streets and dark basements. The win- 
dows and fire-escapes of the tenements were filled 
with mothers and babies, eager to catch any breeze 
that might sift thru the alleys and open streets 
below. Mingled with the din of passing trucks 
and bumping horse-cars were the husky cries. of 
hollow-cheeked peddlers, as they doled out cold 
sweetened water and ice cream sandwiches to the 
passersby. ‘ 

About the school building hundreds of children 
waited eagerly for the doors to open. They were 
clad in all manner of summer garbs. Many of 
the boys had done away with the semblance of 
shirts, the convenient bibs of their overalls form- 
ing ample protection for the upper part of the 
body, leaving arms and neck bare. They vied 
with one another in experiments in comfortable 
summer clothing. 

One of the youngsters had a pasteboard box 
filled with holes. 

‘““What have you there?’’ I asked. 

““ Grasshoppers. ’’ 

““What are you going to do with them?’’ 

_ “They’re for the nature study class; got them 
In the park.’’ With these words he proudly al- 
lowed me to look thru one of the holes at the cap- 
tives within. 

Another little man, whose trousers, much too 
large, hung in a dejected manner about his frail 
body, showed a design for scroll work traced on a 
rough piece of board. ‘‘I am goin’ to take this 
back to school and finish it up,’’ he explained, 





aggregate attendance at the school, roof 
garden, and the near-by playground 
combined, was 41,072. 

The school building itself contains 
ninety-four class-rooms, and during the 
school year its Americanizing influence 
is felt by adopted children from Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Roumania, Hungary, 
Russia, France, Ireland, England, New 
Guinea, Ven ezuela, West Indies, Can- 
ada, Servia, Austria, and Poland and 
Italy. 

The attendance at the summer school is 
made up largely of Russians and Poland 
Jews. The following names taken from 
one of the teachers’ registers are typi- 
cal: Elia Occhinero; Sigmund Wollman; 
Adolph Smalabitz; Joseph Elgesheiser; 
Fasso Valenzio. One boy did not know 
his last name. Several could not speak 
a word of English, but in spite of this 
they were making rapid progress in their work. 

On entering the basement a large placard greets 
the eye, on which. is printed the well-known, —‘“‘I 
pledge allegiance to my flag and to the republic 
for which it stands, one nation indivisible with 
liberty and justice for all.”’ 

A bell rang and instantly there was a scramble 
for lines forming at intervals about the basement. 
These were classes for different departments of 
the school. Placards suspended above each line 
indicated the nature of the work for the day. On 
the boys’ side these read: chair-caning; nature 








A Group of Teachers of the Largest Public Summer School 
in the World. 
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William E. Waters, Principal No. 188, which is the 
largest summer school in the world this year. 





study; art study; fret-sawing; shopwork; carpen- 
try; Venetian iron work, and basketry; on the girls’ 
side: dressmaking; millinery; knitting and cro- 
cheting; painting; elementary sewing; cooking; 
housekeeping; nursing; embroidery; domestic 
science. 

_ When the classes had gathered in their respec- 
tive places another bell rang and the lines of boys 
and girls, with teachers in charge, disappeared up 
the winding stairs to the class-rooms. 

Several kindergarten classes met in rooms on 
the basement floor. A few of them were known 
as connecting classes, made up of children who 
were too old for the elementary work, and too 
young for the classes up-stairs. 

_The dressmaking class-room was filled with little 
girls as busy as bees, making all sorts of useful 
articles for their own wardrobes. One dark-eyed 
little mother was finishing a dainty skirt of some 
red stuff trimmed with two rows of bewitching 
lace ruffles. The sister for whom the skirt was in- 
tended stood by and shyly stroked the garment 
with an air of ownership, as she proudly gazed at 
her big sister of twelve, who was very much con- 
cerned about the proper way for the skirt to hang. 

The other children were equally industrious, 
asking questions of the teacher, taking out wrong 
stitches, but all eager to learn. About the walls 
were rows.of neatly hemstitched handkerchiefs, 
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aprons, and underwear, the finished products of 
the summer’s work, and all to belong to the 
makers when the term had ended. 

It would be difficult to determine which class 
was the favorite, dressmaking or millinery. The 
little hat trimmers had visions of big shops where 
real hats for grown-up folks were made. Tots of 
all ages crowd into this class, each hoping that she 
may beable to catch the secret of putting together 
those wonderful creations of headgear they see in 
shop windows and on the street. Hats for dolls, 
hats for sisters or mother, or friend, and for them- 
selves grow under their busy fingers. 

The room where the knitting and crocheting 
class met was filled with little girls busy with 
skeins of yarn and needles, creating all sorts of 
marvels, called shawls, baby caps, baby coats, 
wash rags, tiny socks, bootees, and trimmings for 
petticoats. 

The teacher in the elementary sewing class re- 
lated some very funny experiences with her ambi- 
tious pupils. One day a little tot of ten approached 
her with half a yard of silkoline. With this scanty 
supply she gravely announced her determination 
to make a bathing suit for herself. On another 
occasion the teacher was giving the class a talk on 
the uses of cotton. A little girl of eight was asked 
what.use was made of cotton thread. Her answer 
was that dresses were made with it, and then she 
added, confidentially, ‘‘ When we have children of 
our own we can make dresses for them.”’ 

In the cooking class I enjoyed a treat. It hap- 
pened to be cooky day, and while we drank cups 
of tea in good old English fashion with a plate of 
dainty crisp cookies on the side, the teacher ex- 
plained the work of the class. The girls all wore 
immaculate white aprons over their dresses, and 
white caps, and each one was busy in mixing and 
rolling out the dough for the cookies, which were 
being baked in the large oven near the window. 
It was the sixth week of their training, and it was 
to be filled with lessons in the mysteries of broiled 
steaks, brown stew, and bread. 

It was but a step from the kitchen to the house- 
keeping room. A large, airy place it was, taste- 
fully decorated with pictures framed by the little 
housewives. Pillows filled the long couches, tidies 
covered the backs of chairs, and white curtains 
hung at the windows. The girls were busy making 
other useful articles to add to the comfort of the 
room. ‘‘Many of the girls,’’ said the teacher, 
‘‘wish this room was their own home, they have 
become so attached to it. I can hardly persuade 
them to leave when the time comes for closing ”’ 

In the nurses’ room a pleasant-faced teacher was 
explaining the adjustment of bandages. A pale 
little girl sat by the desk with a real injured hand 

carefully bandaged. Evi- 








A Frolic in the Hudson. 


dently the morning lesson 
had been a practical one. 
Not long before, the 
teacher had been explain- 
ing the method of making 
a hospital bed, using two 
sheets in the process. One 
little girl could not under- 
stand this extravagant 
use of sheets, and asked 
if the patient slept on top. 
At another lesson the 
teacher asked if one could 
tell her what bone it was 
that formed the chest. 
One girl declared that it 
was the heart bone. 

The vaction school is 
perhaps more of a blessing 
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to the boys than to the girls. Every one can 
choose his own work, and as I went from room to 
room I could not help noticing the serious, but 
happy looks. ‘‘Blessed is the man,’’ some one 
has said, ‘‘who has found his work and does it.’’ 
Not that the boys in the school had fallen into 
a life vocation, but for them, at their age, the 
work they selected was what they wanted to do 
most. What a chance to awaken something within 
the mind of a boy! To put him on the track of 
‘* getting onto his job,’’as Mr. Hawley Smith would 
say. If one should select the particular class 
which appeared to be most enthusiastic I think it 
would be the class in carpentry. Nothing but 
useful articles were made here, and the boys were 
working with a will under the direction of the 
teacher. Each article was worked out from a pat- 
tern carefully drawn on paper, Such articles as 
picture frames, flower pot stands, knife and fork 
holders, towel rollers, revolving book cases, and 
— boxes were growing like magic under skillful 
ands. 

The boys in the chair-caning class were equally 
busy. They had secured broken chairs from home 
or the neighbors, and as soon as these 
were repaired they delivered them, with 
a prospect of receiving from ten to 
twenty-five cents for their labor. One 
day, when it was quite warm, two of 
the chair menders disappeared from the 
room. When they returned the teacher 
inquired where they had been. 

‘Oh, just takin’ a bath,’’ was the 
reply. 

Speaking of baths, another of the 
teachers missed one of her charges dur- 
ing a class session. Finally the young- 
ster appeared and when asked where he 
had been, replied, ‘‘ Just been takin’ a 
bath, it’s fine; ever had one?’’ 

If one should ask what are the practi- 
cal benefits of a summer school among 
these east side children surely one an- 
swer would be the health-giving lesson of 
cleanliness. The shower baths on the 
basement floor of school No. 188 have 
been busy thruout the entire summer. 
The children hung about them and had 
to be actually driven away when the 
baths were closed for the day. ‘‘Baths 
open every day, including Sunday,’’ was 
the motto, and a blessed one for the children. 

In speaking of the method of teaching in the 
vacation schools, Prin. W. E. Waters, of No. 188, 
who by the way is a very efficient teacher, with a 
decided knack of getting on with the east side boy, 
remarked that the aim was to correlate all the work. 
In the art room the boys and girls drew designs of 
the articles they wished to make,-basket, book- 
case, or hat. Then they entered the class-room and 
proceeded to execute the design. Thus the artistic 
was merged with the practical. So expert do many 
of the older pupils become that they are able to 
secure positions in shops when the course is com- 
pleted. 

The moving spirit behind this ever-increasing 
and necessary work for the children of New York 
in the vacation schools is Miss Evangeline E. 
Whitney. Miss Whitney is a woman of strong 
personality, broad sympathies, and she is thoroly 
in love with her work. The large corps of teach- 
ers and helpers under her direction love and trust 
her and this is pecan the secret of her success 
in giving New York city the finest system of sum- 
mer schools in all the world. 

Let us hope funds will be forthcoming to ex- 
tend the work next year. 
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The Summer School Exhibit. 


As in former years, the result of the work in the 
summer schools in New York city was brought 
together in one grand display, in a room set apart 
for the purpose in the Hall of Education at 59th 
street and Park avenue. The exhibit this year 
eclipsed any former attempts, and a visit would 
convince the most skeptical as to the usefulness of 
the summer school. 

The success of the schools during the past sum- 
mer has been so marked that already plans for ex- 
tending the work next year are under considera- 
tion. It is no longer an experiment, but an estab- 
lished system of educational effort. This happy 
condition has been brought about by the wise and 
enthusiastic efforts of Miss Evangeline E. Whit- 
ney, district superintendent in charge of vacation 
schools, playgrounds, and recreation centers, who 
with the help of her faithful corps of teachers, has 
given New York probably the best system of vaca- 
tion schools in the world. 

But to the exhibit, as one entered the room the 
first impression was of surprise that all of the 








In the Carpentry Class-room.—Vacation School No. 188. 


material was the result-of six short weeks of in- 
struction. 

The various exhibits were arranged in the order 
of development from the first week until the last. 
For instance, in the millinery display there were 
six large pieces of cardboard covered with samples 
of the work done week by week. Each article was 
accompanied by a carefully drawn design from 
which it was made. These designs were worked 
out in the art class by the pupil, and were the 
foundation of the correlation work which is the 
distinguishing feature of the method of instruc- 
tion in the New York summer schools. 

The first cardboard showed the braiding of raffia, 
the making of simple bows, and the plain frame 
ofahat. The second week an advance was made 
with a more elaborate design. The third intro- 
duced color in the making of hats, and proceeded 
into some distinctive style. As the work pro- 
gressed during this week the teacher varied her 
instruction with talks on combinations of color and 
hints as tothe most becoming style of hat for dif- 
ferent pupils. 

The-fourth week was devoted to the making of 
wire frames, together with the covering of these 
frames, and lessons on artistic trimming. When 
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the class entered the fifth week of instruction the 
pupils were asked to bring old ribbons from home. 
The secret of renovating these was then unfolded, 
and an introduction was made into the making of 
shirred hats. 

The last week, old winter hats were brought 
from home and retrimmed with the bright reno- 
vated ribbons. Real hats for the children them- 
selves or for members of the family grew apace 
during this week. The completed hats in the ex- 
hibit showed unusual taste and aptitude on the 
part of the little milliners who had finished the 
course. 

A similar scheme of arrangement was followed 
out in the display of all the exhibits. In the ele- 
mentary sewing a beginning was made with all 
sorts of furnishings for dolls. Gradually, larger 
garments were undertaken, until a perfect ward- 
robe was completed. In one of the schools thirty- 
seven girls finished one hundred and fifty large 
garments from material brought from home. 
Others worked on sheets, pillow-cases,—in fact 
— needed for the complete furnishing of 
a bed. 

One of the most complete exhibits was that of 
the work in the basketry department. This 
sort of thing appeals especially to the east 
side boy where baskets are used for shop- 
ping and the displaying of fruit. ll sorts 
of baskets were on exhibition. Some of them 
were made from natural substances, such as 
corn husks and grasses, gathered by the children 
in the journeys with the nature class. 

In the woodwork display there was a complete 
set of toy furniture made by very small pupils, not 
old enough to go into the shop. Only four tools 
were allowed the young workers, a light block 
plane, chisel, tri-square and a back-saw. With 
the aid of these tools the enterprising youngsters 
had made a kitchen table, several chairs, a settle, 
a tiny cradle, a bedstead, a park seat, desk and 
chair, a dainty sideboard, and a frame for the 
kitchen clock. One day while they were very 
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busy a street parade with a brass band passed the 
window. Did they leave their work to see the 
passing show? Not they—time was too precious 
and the furniture just had to be finished. That is 
concentration, for what child does not love to see a 
parade with its band and flying colors? 

Many large and useful articles were displayed 
in the.exhibit, such as checker boards with elab- 
orate designs burnt in the tops, revolving book- 
cases, tabourettes and stamp boxes, all made most 
attractive by the burning process. 

The chair-caning exhibit too, is certainly worthy 
of special reference. One boy, a lad of thirteen, 
and a pupil of a Brooklyn school, determined that 
this work should be worthily represented in the 
exhibit. After some difficulty he found a round 
bottom of an old chair, the shape being most diffi- 
cult to repair, and then he proceeded to put in the 
seat. The job was neatly and well done, and 
would have been a credit to any journeyman in 
the trade. . 

The exhibit of the nature class consisted, in the 
main, of drawings made from material gathered 
by the children in their daily excursions to the 
parks or the country. One set of drawings in color 
represented the seasons—early spring, with grow- 
ing life and bright-hued sky ; summer with sub- 
dued tints of ripening grain and fruit; fall, show- 
ing the fullness of harvest, deep color of sky and 
cloud, and varied tints of leaves and grass; and 
lastly winter, with snow on plain and hill. Then 
came a sunrise, and an exquisite moonrise. oo 

One teacher, who had unusual success with his 
nature class, was accustomed to take his children 
for daily excursions into the country, where they 
could revel to their heart’s content. These were 
his observation lessons, and stimulated by his en- 

“thusiasm the children found more things out-of- 
doors than they had ever dreamed of. When the 
class returned to the school-room the teacher gath- 
ered up the day’s work in a simple little talk, in 
which he explained and clinched the impressions 
of the day. So interested were the children that 
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many who had not accompanied the class crowded 
into the room to hear the talks. 


The exhibit of the work of the nursing classes . 


was rather unique. All sorts of bandages, large 
and small were in evidence. The interesting feat- 
ure was the work as illustrated by two dolls. One 
doll lay in a neat little bed with snowy coverlet, 
with her head bandaged. Evidently she had been 
rescued from some tenement house fire and was 
frightfully burned. Another ‘doll had several 
afflictions ; probably while playing in the street she 
had been run down by an automobile or heavy 
truck. Strips of court-plaster adorned her nose and 
cheeks. One arm hung in a sling and was com- 
pletely bandaged from the shoulder to the tips 
of the little fingers. A leg was in splints and the 
foot swathed in lint. 

To judge from this portion of the exhibit, the 
course of lessons in nursing must have been thoro 
and practical. One day a mere baby was seriously 
injured within the shadow of a summer school. 
Without a moment’s hesitation her playmates 
picked her up and brought her to the class for 
nursing, where her wounds were quickly dressed 
by the teacher, her rescuers looking on with ap- 
preciation. The district superintendent made 
a special point this summer of instructing the 
children in treatment for heat prostration. The 
instruction has been a great blessing to many who 
were compelled to stay in the crowded districts 
during the hot days of July and August. 

In the Venetian iron work exhibit there was a 
great variety of useful articles fashioned by youth- 
ful hands. Lamps of quaint design, work boxes, 
stands, handkerchief boxes, holders for glass 
vases and many other equally practical objects 
covered the table or hung from the ceiling. 


Many beautiful wooden pieces fashioned with 
the fret-saw showed the practical and artistic im- 
pulse given the boys in these classes. Several of 
the larger articles, such as clock frames and 
brackets, had been taken to the burning room 
where the scroll work was browned and polished. 

The burnt leather display .was one of the best 
exhibits shown, and covered many useful articles, 
such as light leather portfolios, picture frames, 
- eard cases note books, pillow covers, all of them 
tastefully decorated. One especially attractive 
design was of an old Dutch windmill ; another the 
head of a big war-like Indian chief. 

Last, but not least, was the exhibit of knitting 
and crocheting. Pinned about the walls of the 
room were rows and rows of all sorts of useful 
articles, garments for the wardrobe of doll and 
child, dainty little collars and shields embroidered 
with blanket stitch; cuffs and collars, shawls, 
baby caps, bootees, and washcloths with crocheted 
edges. 

BP 


New York Vacation Playgrounds. 


The vacation playgrounds as conducted in New 
York the past summer have been the joy of the 
small boys and girls who have been compelled to 
spend the hot months in the city. : 

_ Avisit to one of these play centers at one o’clock 
in the afternoon gave a fairly good idea of how 
they are conducted each summer all over the city. 
When the hour approaches for the opening, the 
children gather on the ground floor of the large 
school building. As the pianist strikes the chord 
all the youngsters fal]] into line for the grand 
march. While they stand in position the American 
flag is floated above them, and they all give the 
salute. Then with one accord they burst into 
some national song, the teacher leading. One of 
the principals, in speaking of this exercise, told of 
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a black-eyed Italian boy who enjoyed the singing 
immensely. ; 

““When the song began,”’ said he, ‘‘the little 
fellow would tilt his head to one side and sing 
in a sweet, childish voice as loud as he could. So 
pure and clear were his notes that you involunta- 
rily stopped your own singing to listen to him.”’ 

When the song is finished the order to “‘ break 
ranks ’’ is given, and with a whoop of delight the 
happy children make a dash for their respective 
places in the playground. Ina tew moments the 
games are in full swing. Some are playing ball, 
others, with gymnastic ambitions, are tumbling on 
the mats or swinging from bars and rings. Over 
on the girls’ side the little misses are playing ring 
games, shoveling sand, or having dolls’ parties. 
Some of them are practicing calisthenics and 
fancy steps, or swinging dumb-bells. All are 
happy, eager to snatch every precious moment for 
exercising the freedom to play. 

In the general work of the playgrounds it is the 
purpose, as far as possible, to divide the afternoon 
into short periods, and the children into classes ac- 
cording to age and sex. With the work so divided 
each class has a change of occupation at the end 
of every period. 

After the strenuous work of the afternoon it is 
obvious that a bath isa necessity. In view of this 
demand, several principals have successfully in- 
troduced a system of baths by placing a perforated 
shower or spray-head on the end of a hose pipe. 
What boy or even girl, hot and tired and dusty, 
would not revel in this impromptu drenching! _ 

In her report to the board of education, District 
Supt. Evangeline E. Whitney embodied several 
letters from principals regarding the playgrounds 
under their supervision. 

One principal writes: ‘‘We have endeavored to instill 
into each boy a personal pride and interest in the welfare of 
the playground to which he belonged, and to make him feel 
that it belonged to him, and that he was part of it.’ 

Another principal reports: ‘‘ There has been nothing in 
the work that has given me more pleasure and satisfaction 
than the spirit shown by our boys and girls in their joint 
play. It has been delightful.’’ 

Still another principal said: ‘‘The spirit of my play- 
ground was largely one of entertainment. I was:the hostess 
and the children the guests. Because of this, many were 
the courtesies of which I was the recipient. Newcomers 
were always presented, and permission for privileges was 
asked, not taken. A clean face and hands, with a generally 
neat appearance, was the fee demanded for entrance to our 
playground.”’ 

‘‘The question of discipline seldom, if ever, arose ; the boys 
knew just what was oe of them, and, owing to the 
influence exerted upon them from the start, and our having 
organized them into classes, they behaved very well indeed. 
These classes were formed according to age, size, and apti- 
tude. The classes were always well attended, for the reason 
that we did not devote our time to trying to turn out a 
‘crack’ team or develop a few wonderful gymnasts at the 
expense of the other boys. We preferred to provide a place 
where those boys who most needed physical training could 
take advantage of healthful exercise in the open air under 
competent instructors.’’ 

During the past summer more than 89,684 chil- 
dren enjoyed the playgrounds, which were open 
from July 15 to August 19. How far-reaching will 
be the benefits derived will never be known. Next 
year it is estimated that there will be needed a 


' supervisor of gymnastics and one of kindergartens 


in connection with this work. Altogether, the 
teaching staff will probably consist of fifty-one 
teachers of gymnastics with ninety-five assist- 
ants, thirty-four kindergartners, fifty-one assist- 
ants, twenty-four teachers of quiet games with 
fifty assistants, twenty librarians, and sixty-three 
pianists. The cost of such a staff will be $52,020, 
or $10,168 more than was expended this vear. 

One innovation introduced by District Superin- 
intendent Whitney this summer fas teen unusually 
popular and helpful. Realizing the crowded and 


confining life of the mothers in the congested dis- 
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tricts, Superintendent Whitney conceived the idea 
of opening playgrounds for the mothers and babies. 
Several were started, and were immediately 
filled to overflowing. Music and settees were pro- 
vided, and if any of the older children accompa- 
nied their mothers, kindergarten teachers were on 
hand to lead them in games and simple exercises. 

Next year, if there is sufficient appropriation for 
this branch of the work, at. least ten more similar 
playgrounds will be established. 

The roof evening playgrounds deserve special 
mention. They have been equally successful the 
past season with the other enterprises connected 
with the summer school work. An idea of the at- 
tendance at these roof playgrounds may be ob- 
tained from a few typical schools. No. 177 had an 
attendance for one week aggregating 28,444. An- 
other school, in the congested district, accommo- 
dated 19,155 on its roof. The total attendance at 
the roof playground of school No. 188 from July 
15 to August 19 was 107,428. 


PAN 
A London Vacation School. 


It ought to be a matter of some pride and in- 
terest to advocates of the summer schools in this 
country to know that their influence is being felt 
abroad. For many years social reformers in Lon- 
don have been perturbed by the demoralizing 
effects of summer holidays on the children of the 
poorer classes to whom the streets and alleys are 
theonly playground. At last, says The Schoolmas- 
ter, (London) Mrs. agra rf Ward, struck by 
the sucoess of vacation schools in New York and 
Chieago, determined to bring the same blessing to 
the children of London. Four years ago, there- 
fore, the first vacation school in Great Britain was 
organized, and located at the Passmore Edwards 
institute, Tavistock-place, London. 

The first difficulty was to get the children to 
attend the school. To do this the active co-opera- 
tion of parents and teachers was essential. From 
the outset the school has had enthusiastic support 
and encouragement from both. Immediately be- 
fore the summer vacation of 1902 about 1,500 ap- 
plication forms were sent to the teachers in about 
a dozen neighboring schools—Board and Volun- 
tary. 

#The experiment proved a huge success. The 
organizers aimed at an average attendance of 750 
the first year. The figuresactually worked out to 
an average of 751. The scholars became so en- 
amoured of the work that they showed a genuine 
anxiety to attend, and were often found outside 
the gates of the settlement an hour before the time 
for opening. 

*tThe Passmore Edwards’ settlement differs in 
many ways from the ideal elementary school. Yet 
the very drawbacks in this regard have doubtless 
much to do with the enjoyment of the scholars and 
the success of the school. Its quaint rooms and 
tortuous passages proved an additional delight. 

The charms of the building are greatly enhanced 
by a spacious, well-wooded, and neatly kept garden 
at the rear, which has been placed at the disposal 
of the school by the Duke of Bedford. If the 
weather be favorable the work is carried out as 
much as possible in this garden. Trestle tables— 
which are easily moved—and chairs constitute the 
outdoor furniture. 

One need only glance at the curriculum to be 
struck with the care and thoughtfulness exercised 
in its compilation. Altho amusement is the 


primary object aimed at, the fact has not been lost 
sight of that children delight in. making things. 
The curriculum embraces manual training (wood- 
work for the older boys); house-wifery and cook- 
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Mr. John Dingman, 
for more than forty years connected with the firm of Charles 


Scribner’s Sons. A dinner was recently tendered Mr, Ding- 
man by his associates. 





in g(for the older girls, and once or twice for boys 
also); singing, gymnastics (including boxing for 
the older boys), and musical drill and physical ex- 
ercises ; story telling (with which was carefully 
combined a spice of moral instruction); clay mod- 
eling ; dancing; nature study (botany and zoolo- 
gy from life); brush work and drawing; reading 
room (story books); dramatics (the pieces pre- 
pared are performed before the whole school on 
breaking up day); needlework (chiefly doll-dress- 
ing), basket work, and cane weaving; lantern 
- story telling ; ambulance work and nursing (even 
to washing and dressing a baby); swimming (for 
both boys and girls), and last, but not least, sand- 
digging. Most of these subjects, it will be ob- 
served, permit the students to be actually doing 
something—7. e. they bring into play physical as 
well as mental activities. With the exception of 
woodwork, house-wifery, needlework, and cane 
weaving, the lessons are only thirty-five minutes 
in duration. This gives insufficient time for the 
scholars to tire. Moreover, the subjects are so 
arranged that a child as far as possible gets one 
lesson in the building and one in the garden alter- 
nately. A few children displaying special apti- 
tude and expressing a genuine desire to take up 
any one particular subject are allowed to spend as 
much time as they wish at that subject. 

The children are divided into ten classes accord- 
ing to the standard they have reached in the ordi- 
ary schools. To prevent confusion these are 
lettered A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H, K, and L. 
Class A includes the oldest and L the youngest 
children. The ages range from five to fourteen ; 
the two classes of the youngest children, K and L, 
constitute aseparate kindergarten, and work on a 
special time-table under a responsible mistress. 
The work taken includes stories, building, games, 
paper-folding, cutting and pasting, nature study, 
chalking, singing, coloring, clay modeling, »oap- 
bubble blowing, skipping, and other delights of 
infant years. 

The attendance this year averaged over 900 per 
day or 90 per cent. of those on the roll. Other dis- 
tricts have also organized such schools. It re- 
quires only a little encouragement from the edu- 
cation authorities in the great urban centers thru- 
out Great Britain to make these schools as numer- 
ousand as popular as they are in the United States 
of America. 
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School Gquipment and the Gducational Trade. 


Under this head are given practical suggestions concerning aids to teaching and arrangement of school libraries, and descriptions of new ; 


material for schools and camer, It is to be understood that all notes of schoo) supplies are inserted for purposes of information only, and no paid 


advertisements are admit 


School boards, superintendents, and teachers will find many valuable notes from the educational supply market 


which will help them to keep up with the advances made in this importantfield. Correspondence is invited. Address letters to Editor of THE 


ScHoOOL JOURNAL. 61 East 9th street, New York city. 


Ventilation and Heating of School-Houses 


No class of buildings is more important as regards proper 
ventilation than those used for educational purposes. In 
these buildings are gathered the children who are to be the 
leaders of the coming generation. The harm that might re- 
sult'from exposure to a vitiated atmosphere for three hours 
only once or twice a week, as would be the case in atten- 
dance at church, entertainment, or theater, is evidently 
slight when compared with that which follows from expo- 
sure under the continuous conditions of school life. 

As compared with the home, the store, or the factory, the 
necessity of ventilation in the school is by far the most im- 
portant, because of the comparatively close seating of the 
pupils. Even in the best school-house design, a space al- 
lowance of 250 cubic feet per pupil is usually considered to 
be the maximum. On the basis now generally accepted as 
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date from 50 to 55 pupils. Special attention is paid to the 
size and location of windows, so as to secure the proper de- 
gree of lighting, and from the most desirable direction. 
Ordinarily the construction of a school building is simple. 
High school, academy, and college buildings, with their pro- 
visions for recitation and lecture rooms, laboratories, libra- 
ries, are usually much more diversified in construction, so 
that symmetry of arrangement upon the various floors is 
made less likely, thereby increasing the difficulty of intro- 
ducing vertical flues ina simple manner. Asa rule, how- 
ever, such buildings are of brick, with internal partitions of 
of the same material. This construction readily permits of 








Fig 1.—AGassiz SCHOOL, Boston.—A Compact and symmetrical arrangement of flues in inner walls. 
Also showing location of boilers and smokes flues. 


the minimum for school-house ventilation, viz., a supply of 
thirty cubic feet of air per minute per pupil, this initial vol- 
ume of 250 cubic feet would ecideuniy be sufficient for a 
period of only a little over eight minutes. Continuous re- 
newal of this volume of air is absolutely necessary, when we 
consider not ny, the health of the children, but the mental 
vigor that should exist to secure the desired ends in educa- 
tional matters. 

The B. F. Sturtevant Company, of Boston, thru whose 
courtesy the accompanying illustrations are used, has paid 
particular attention, for many years, to the science of ven- 
tilation in school buildings. In one of their publications they 
call particular attention to the need of correct school-house 
design and construction. Of late years this science has been 
gradu ally crystallizing into certain well-acknowledged prin- 
ciples. For the middle and lower grade classes each room 
should not be far from 28x32 feet in floor plan and from 12 
to 14 feet in height. Such a room is expected to accommo- 





the introduction of both heating and ventilating flues in the 
most advantageous position, in the inner walls. A basement 
of ample height presents an excellent opportunity for the 
location of the apparatus. 

It is evident that the most desirable method of heating 
and ventilating an ordinary school-house must be by the 
introduction of the warm air thru registers in the inner 
walls, and at some eight feet above the floor. Ventilating 
flues in the same walls, with openings nearthe floor, present 
the means for inducing the most complete distribution of air 
thruout the room, and for its removal when its intended 
work is done. 

Let us look at two practical examples of the above sys- 
tem. The Agassiz school, Boston, is a modern fourteen- 
room building with a large assembly hall, designed fora 
grammar grade. By means of the accompanying illustra- 
tions marked Figs. 1, 2, and 3, we see the application of the 
hot and cold double duct system of heating and ventilation. 
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In Fig. 1 is shown the compact and symmetrical arrange- 
ment of the flues in the inner walls, also the location of the 
boilers and smoke flues. Passing up these flues, constructed 
asin Fig. 3, the warm air enters each room thru a grated 
opening about eight feet above the floor. 

_ The appearance and location of the openings is indicated 
in Fig. 4. The grating or screen presents a greater area 
for given outside dimensions of opening and at less cost than 
a register face. 

In this building the regulation of temperature is placed in 
the hands of teachers and pupils. Each damper is provided 
with a strong chain, which passes up the flue to a dial, as in 
Fig. 5. This dial is extremely convenient and indicates the 
required direction to secure either hot or cold air. - 

ach of the vent flues is provided with a special shut-off 
damper and arranged to be operated by chain from the base- 
ment. The escape of air can thus be conveniently regulated 
by the janitor according to the outside temperature. The 
arrangement provides also for preventing all escape of air 
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are situated the tempering coils, arranged so as to utilize 
the exhaust steam from the engine, and designed simply to 
take the chill off the air. In front of the fan are two groups 
of heating sections enclosed in a brick chamber. _ From the 
end of the air chamber extends a system of individual over- 
head rectangular galvanized iron pipes, one for each of the 
vertical heating flues. Each of the — is so arranged 
that it may draw its air from the supply that has passed 
thru the heater or from the space beneath, to which the 
cooler air is delivered. 
The dampers in the pipes are arranged to be operated by 
a self-regulating apparatus, called a thermostat, which acts 
in harmony with the changes in the temperature of the 
room. By this action warm or cool air is delivered to the 
room according to the requirements, and it is a simple mat- 
pd to maintain the room temperature within a range of two 
egrees, 
It is astonishing to note the improvements in school ven- 
tilating and heating that have been made during the last 
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Fig. 2. AGAssiz SCHOOL, Boston.—First Floor Plan, the Inner Wall Arrangement is Clearly Defined. 


from the building during the night, and while heating up in 
the morning. 

It is often desirable to secure a more complete distribution 
of air thruout the room than would result from ordinary 
conditions. To do this a diffuser of the type shown in Fig. 
6 may be used to break up the volume of air as it leaves 
the opening and produce separate currents moving in differ- 
ent directions. 

The primary adjustment of this system provides for the 
proper amount of air in each room. On this account it is 
not desirable for the occupants of the room to be able to re- 
duce its volume. To obviate the difficulty, shut-off dampers 
are introduced, and are placed so as to be operated only by 
the janitor. 

An excellent system of ventilation is in use in the high 
school at Menominee, Mich. Here is seen a larger vari- 
ety in the arrangement of apparatus and distributing ducts 
in the basement. The fan is of the three-quarter type, with 
a large outlet. The engine used is independent and drives 
the fan by a belt. Opposite two of the basement windows 


few years. Great credit is due such enterprising firms as 
B. F. Sturtevant Company and others, for the successful 
efforts they are making along this health keeping line. 


The Kny-Scheerer Catalogs. 

1. Catalog of physical, chemical, biological laboratory ap- 
paratus and supplies. 

2. Microscopical and dissecting instruments. ! 

3. Glass jars and glass-cylinders for specimens, anatom!- 
cal preparations, etc. 
. Balances and weights. 
. Microscopes and laboratory supplies. 
. Botanical wall charts and models. 
. New anatomical models. 
. Collection of wood. 
. New preparations of the brain and nervous system. 

10. Mimicry collection. 

11. Insect catalog and list of entomological supplies. | 

12. Catalog of anatomical models, osteological, anatomical, 
and biological preparations. 
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Inlet and Outlet Ventilation. 


The American ventilating company of New York declare 
that their inlet and outlet system is based upon the funda- 
mental principle of good ventilation. The inlet window 
ventilator is placed at the top of the window on the outside, 
the outlet at the bottom of the window on the inside. The 
amount of fresh air desired in order to keep the room at 
a certain temperature is regulated by the movement of the 
window. 

The system works automatically according to the atmos- 
yom conditions of the room. The inlet under certain con- 

itions becoming an outlet and the outlet an inlet, but never 
both at the.same time. The whole process is very interest- 
ing, as a glance at the company’s illustrated catalog will 
show. : 
Legislation and Ventilation. 


The matter of proper ventilation in school buildings is be- 
coming amatter of more and more interest as the subject is 
discussed. In July the American Society of Heating and 
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tion in Indiana is given: ‘‘I would suggest that all plans 
for theaters, churches, school-houses and all public buildings 
be submitted to receive the approval of an architect ap- 

inted for that purpose, who has made the subject of heat- 
ing and ventilation a study.’’ 


A writer inthe Educators’ Journal gives an interesting ac- 
count of what he calls ‘‘ Air Starvation in the Schools.’’ 
‘‘How many school-rooms,’’ he asks, ‘‘are there which are 
not well ventilated ?’’ And how many pupils are there who 
suffer from air starvation? I am sure all teachers will sus- 
tain the statement that the majority of school-rooms are not 
properly ventilated.”’ 

During the last eight years this writer has inspected 280 
school-rooms, keeping a careful record of measurements 


and tests. He sums up his investigations as follows : 

Pan omar | NIEOE oon cad ee Gis, sans ccminese-« 38 per ct 
BAGG VOR CUAUR eo oicc vs oc00n.0 ueeanseds.s Seaman 60 per ct. 
Passably ventilated ............... Aree arene 3 per ct. 
Welk ventilated os 0.6 6 SOR Saree eee caanens 0 


“If we estimate thirty pupils to each room,’’ he says, 





Fig. 8—AGassiz SCHOOL, BOSTON. — Flues built in the inner walls open into every room. See page 347. 


Ventilating Engineers held a meeting in Chicago, when the 
association pledged itselt to support the Chicago and Illinois 
members in any movement which should secure tho a 
of a bill providing for more adequate ventilation of public 
buildings than now exists. Nev York and Pennsylvania 
have long realized the importance of the subject and have 
passed laws calling for ventilation of public school build- 


ings. 

The Pennsylvania act requires that school-houses shall 
have in each class-room at least fifteen square feet of floor 
space, and not less than two hundred cubic feet of air space 
per pupil. There must also be provided an approved system 
of indirect heating and ventilation by means of which each 
class-room shall be supplied with fresh air at the rate of not 
less than thirty cubic feet per minute for each pupil, and 
warmed to maintain an average temperature of seventy 
degrees Fahrenheit during the coldest weather. 

The New York requirements demand that all plans and 
Specifications for school buildings must show in detail the 
ventilation, heating and lighting, and must be accompanied 
by aguaranty that the system of ventilation described will 
provide at least thirty cubic feet of air every minute for each 
pupil, It is further required that fifteen square feet of floor 
space and two hundred cubic feet of air space shall be pro- 
vided for each pupil in the study snd recitation rooms. As 
an indication that the subject of proper ventilation is attract- 
ing attention in other states, the following extract from a 
report of the chief inspector of the department of construc- 


‘the investigation applies to 8,400 pupils, all forced to live 
under conditions adverse to health and progress. The study 
extended to twenty counties, but of course not all the 
school-rooms were inspected. There are 750,000 school chil- 
dren in Indiana going to school in at least 15,000 rooms, and 
there are 16,000 teachers. By the investigation 97 per cent. 
of the rooms are badly or imperfectly ventilated, and so not 
less than 450,000 pupils are forced for weeks to breathe bad 
at, ane we know that this causes bad health, illness and 

eath.’’ 

In this connection the reader’s attention is called to a de- 
tailed description of a properly ventilated school building in 
another column. 


OLD STYLE vs. THE NEW. 


The old style school buildings are rapidly giving way to 
those of better grade. This has been brought about by the 
adoption in many cities of the rule that a class-room should 
accommodate not more than fifty pupils. and that each 
wa should have a floor space of about sixteen square feet, 
and two hundred cubic feet of air space. 

Previous to 1897, the school buildings in St. Louis were 
three stories high, with class-rooms urually 28x30 feet, and 
lighted from two sides. The heativs and ventilation sys- 
tem in those days was of the plerum type, with furnace 
or steam for heating. These furnaces were found to be 
inadequate, and have been abandoned. 

According to the report of the commissioner of school 
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buildings in that eity, all buildings are now planned for a 
mechanical system, using low pressure steam and a fan for 
forcing the air, designed on the basis of supplying each 
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: Fig. 4. A Grating.—See Page 345. 


pupil with 30 cubic feet of air per minute. This delivers to 
each room 1800 cubic feet of air per minute, and changes 
the entire volume every seven minutes. 





Trade Notes. 


Besides being actively engaged as secretary of The Holden 
Book Cover Company of Springfield, Mass., Mr. Miles C. 
Holden is also head of the Taylor-Holden Company, located in 
the same city. The latter-named company are the publish- 
ers of ‘‘Notes for Mechani- 
cal Drawing ;’”’ ‘‘Architect- 
ural Drawing Plates ;’’ and 
‘* Mechanical oo 
bets,” publications which are 
meeting with great success 
among teachers and super- 
visors of drawing. They were 
arranged by Frank KE. Mat- 
thewson,instructorin mechan- 
ical drawing and machine 
design at the technical high 
school, and the evening 
school of trades at Spring- 
field, Mass. 

The Taylor-Holden com- 
pany also manufacture the 
‘Taylor Patent Drawing 
Papers,’ which are calling 
forth many expressions of 
commendation from teachers. 


The typewriter played a 
conspicuous part in the Peace 
Conference at Portsmouth. 
Six Remington typewriters 
with Russian, French, and 
English keyboards were in 
constant use by the Russian 
and Japanese plenipoten- 
tiaries, and the final draft of 

Fig. 5. A dialserves to in- the treaty for endorsing was 
dicate movement to secure ote pe on these machines. 
hot or cold air.—See page 345. This recalls the fact that the 
: Articles of Peace between 
Spain and the United States and between the British and 
the Boers were also written on the Remington. 


Edwin E. Howell, of Washington, D. C., publisher of relief 
maps and models, recently shipped twelve collections, illus- 
tra’ ing the physical ae rey of minerals, to the National 
School of Agriculture at Lima, Peru, S. A. He has also pre- 
pared a series of eight models of the Panama canal, the whole 
scheme and critical points of which are now before the com- 
mission. At — Mr. Howell is engaged on a model of the 
battlefield of San Juan hill, for the war department. 


Binney & Smith, the manufacturers of the National Dust- 
less Crayon, guarantee it to make the whitest and most dis- 
tinct mark, and to erase more easily and completely than any 
dustless crayon manufactured. They also claim that one 
stick of National will outwear five sticks of common chalk. 
The National Crayon contains noplaster of paris or other 
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injontons substance and is rapidly winning its way into 
schools everywhere, 


The Peerless wall maps published by The Scarborough 
eenpeny of Boston Mass., have been adopted for use 
in the schools of Greater New York. Our readers will 
be interested to know also that this enterprising house is pre- 
paring other maps, and proposes to establish a ully 
equipped house for the furnishing of geographical ma- 
terial. 


Eimer & Amend, of New York, one of the oldest houses in 
the country in the handling of pure chemicals and laboratory 
supplies, report the outlook for the new year to be unusually 
promising. The growth of this firm has been remarkable, 
owing to the purity of the productions manufactured and fair 
dealing with customers. 


Superintendent Ward, of the Antelope county, Neb. schools 
says that his teachers are eager to secure and read the latest 
educational and reading circle books. 


Every taxpayer in any city where free text-books or supple- 
mentary books are furnished will stand in favor of the adopt 
tion of the Holden Book Covers and Quick Repairing Material, 
as these are the og 4 articles ever devised that fully and 
properly protect the books in daily use. 


Catalog No. 8, issued by Chandler & Barber, of Boston, 
shows a great variety of useful tools for metal and leather 
work. These tools are being adopted quite extensively in 
high school cousres. 


It needs no Argus-eye to see how exceedingly popular class 
and society pins and badges have become. The lapels or 
dress-fronts of almost all persons one meets nowadays bear 
the insignia of the fraternities or societies of which such folks 
are members. And these insignia are no gimcrack affairs. 
We are told by Bunde & Upmeyer Co., the well-known manu- 
facturing jewelers of Milwaukee, Wis., that out of the im- 
mense number of orders they receive for "ea and badges, 
very few indeéd of the senders wish for anything but the best. 
Bunde & Upmeyer Co. are renowned for being experts in 
designing, and masters in workmanship; and as they have 
made a specialty of this kind of work for many years, their 
statement as to the present being decidedly an ‘‘age of em- 
blems’”’ may safely be regarded as correct. 


Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co. have recently added to 
their famous ‘‘Tool Outfits for Home Use,”’ a very useful com- 
bination called ‘‘The 
Tourist Autokit.” 


Merritt & Co, 
Philadelphia, call par- 
ticular attention at 
the opening of the 
new school year to 
their famous ‘‘ Lock 
ers” for schools, etc. 
These lockers have 
had an unusual sale 
during the past year, 
and have demon- 
strated their useful- 
ness in many ways. 
Besides the lockers, 
this enterprising firm 
handle metal shelving 
and scissors. The 
oe published 4 
the house is well 
worth an examina- 
tion. 





Fig. 6. A diffuser to break up volume 
of air.—See page 345. 





Attractive in All Ways. 


The dainty and beautiful booklets recently issued by the 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, the famous manufacturers 
of pencils, and illustrative of their colored crayons, are gems 
of art, and instructive as well. In each picture one color 
peodominates, emphasized by the design and verse. The 
atter has a lilt and swing worthy of something more than 
advertisement. The plot of the poem, so to speak, leads 
logically to its climax, which is: 

And so the colors of fairyland, 

Were brought to earth by the spirit band, 
And now the children of mortals use 

The very essence of fairy hues, 

And school is richer than play in fun, 

For Dixon’s Crayons have made them one. 

Both verse and design are by Miss Ruth Ellen Gould, for- 
merly with the Prang Educational Company. 

Copies will be furnished free, by addressing the Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City, N. J. 


Stereoscopic Supplies for Schools. 


Jerome E. Morse, formerly of the Morse Co., educational 
publishers, and Parker P. Simmons, recently superintendent 
of school supplies in New York city, announce that they have 
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taken the general agency from the Keystone View Co. for the 
exclusive sale of their educational stereoscopic views, in the 
states of New York, New Jersey, and New England. 

These views, gathered from all parts of the world, have been 
grouped ina bein podegagiest manner to cover the average 
course of study in both elementary and high schools. They 
simplify and greatly. facilitate teaching the different subjects 
required by the course of study, such as nature study, natural 
oer, geography, history, commercial and industrial pur- 
suits, etc. : 

The remarkable increase in the sales of the Holden Book 
Covers from one end of the country to the other has again 
brought public attention to this remarkable article, which so 
fully remedies the many evils of the free text-book law, as 
operated in the different states. It is very seldom that one 
can go to a city or town having free text-books and not find 
the books covered with the Holden Covers. There is a reason 
for this and the cause lies in the fact that the parents object 
to their children using soiled and filthy books, which have 
been in the hands of other children a full school year before, 
and then saving been — to them. By the aid of the 
Holden Book Covers the books are re-covered before the 
books are transferred, which enables them to. be placed in the 
hands of the next pupils in a practically new, clean and health- 
ful condition. The remarkable strength of the Holden Book 
Covers enables one cover to go thru a full school year of the 
usual hard wear and handling and at the same time the protec- 
tion is of such a practical sort as to make the books last fully 
twice as long as usual. 

It will be of interest to the friends of Mr..G. W. Holden, 
who are scattered all over the United States, to learn that he 
is at present in Europe, and combining his trip with pleasure 
as well as profit, as the famous Holden Book Covers and 
Quick Repairing Material find no limit to their field of useful- 
ness. Mr. Holden will return about the first of November. 


Made at Home Apparatus. 


The developments of electrical science in these days carry 
the world forward by leaps and bounds in the increased con- 
veniences and comforts of life, and facilities for transporta- 
tion. In the ever widening circle of electrical application 
there is a constant demand for engineers, thus affording new 
scope for ambitious and industrious young men who desire 
to make electricity a study and occupation. In pursuing this 
study there can be no assistance more helpful and practical 
than the making by the student of electrical apparatus and 
instruments with his own hands. This is a direction in which 
he can learn much that he will never forget, and he may derive 
some outside help in the payee of material from some of 
the manufacturers who make a specialty of supplying castings 
and parts for many forms of machines. These remarks are 
inspired by ye Pkg the Bulletin 9051, issued by one of 
such firms in New York, Messrs. Parsell and Weed, 129 West 
Thirty-first street. This Bulletin contains illustrations, and 
a description of the most complete and instructive set of prac- 
tical model dynamos, motors, etc. (with the interchangeable 
pe. for demonstrative purposes, that we have seen. We 

elieve that this apparatus will be of much value for school 
and college work, as well as a great help to those who are 
pursuing the study of electricity alone. 


Publishers’ Notes. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons have issued a special holiday list con- 
taining many attractive books in dainty gers 

The new catalog of school books for all publishers, issued 
by Hall and McCreary, Chicago, contains a very large and 
aw list of new and second-hand school and college text- 

oks. 


Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Co.’s preliminary autumn announce- 
ments include ‘‘ The Journeys of LaSalle and His Companions 
1668-1687,’’ as related by himself and followers. The origin: 
narratives have been edited and an introduction written by 
Prof. Isaac J. Cox, University of Cincinnati. 


The primer and the first reader of the ‘‘Wheeler Graded 
Readers," published 4 W. H. Wheeler & Co., Chicago, are 
having a large sale. The primer has been adopted for exclu- 
sive use in the states of Oregon, Utah, Texas, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, and Georgia. 

_ Last month attention was called to The Pictorial Atlas pub- 
lished by C. S. Hammond & Co., New York. Besides this 
attractive help in the school-room, the firm is pushing an 
entirely new, up-to-date globe, beautifully printed in colors. 


_ Hinds, Noble & Eldredge, New York, announce the pub- 
lication of the following new books: Hix’s Fifty English 
Classics Briefly Outlined; Fox’s Essential Steps in Reading 
and apace The Approved Selections for Supplement 
Reading and Memorizing in Elementary Schools, Grades 1-8. 
Potter’s Elementary Geography.; Cornman and Gerson’s 
Geography Primer, Findley’s The Teacher and His Work; 
Potter’s Advanced Geography; Blackmar’s The Story of 
Human Progress. ’ 


Mr. F. D. Nichols, for several years in charge of the illus- 
trating and advertising for Ginn & Company, has recently 
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resigned his position, and has organized the F. D. Nichols 
Company for the designing, illustration and manufacture of 
books, private de luxe ublications, catalogs and diplomas. 
The home office, with Mr. Nichols as manager, is at 31 Union 
Square, New York city; the Boston office is at 6 Beacon 
street, and is in charge of Mr George French, who is widely 
known as a lecturer, author, and expert in all matters pertain- 
se printing and publishing. : 
ith the wide experience and complete equipment of its 
ers, the new company offers unusual facilities for hand- 
ling, in the best and most practical manner, every phase of 
book and pamphlet making—from editorial service in con- 
nection with the manuscript to the completed publication. 
A specialty will be made of the designing, illustrating and 
execution of school and college catalogs, announcements, 


-diplomas, and special books of educational institutions 


The board of education of San Francisco has made several 
radical changes in the text-books to be used in the public 
schools. Many of the books substituted are published by the 
American Book Company. 

The Macmillan Company have decided to establish a branch 
house in Canada. The headquarters, in charge of Mr. Frank 
Wise, will be in Toronto. Mr. Wise has been the New York 
city —_ of the educational department of the company for 
several years. He carries with him to his new work the 
hearty congratulations and well wishes of his many friends. 


BP 


Forthcoming Books. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co,, Boston. 


The Chief Poets of America, edited by Curtis Hidden Page, 
Ph. D., Lecturer on Romance, and Literature, 
at Columbia university. A selection of the best poetry of 
the leading American poets, with notes, biographical sketches, 
reference lists, etc. FReady in October. $1.75.) 

Prose and Poetry of Cardinal Newman, a selection edited 
by Maurice F. Egan, LL. D., J. U. D., Professor of English 
Language and Literature, Catholic university of America. 
Riverside Literature Series. Paper, 30c.; cloth, 40c. . (Ready 
in October.) 

Dickens’ Tale of Two Cities, edited by R. Adelaide Witham, 
formerly head of the English department, Classical high 
school, Providence. R. I. Riverside Literature Series. Paper 
45c.; cloth, 50c. (Ready in October.) 

De Quincey’s Joan of Arc, and English Mail Coach, edited 
by R. Adelaide Witham. Riverside Literature Series. Paper, 
15c.; cloth, 25c. (Ready in October.) 

Shakespeare’s Henry V, edited by Edward Everett Hale, Jr. 
Professor of English, Union college. Riverside Literature 
Series. Paper, 15c.; cloth, 25e. (Ready in October.) 


Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 


The Indian Dispossessed, Seth K. Humphrey. 

Lynette and the Cori man, Mary F. Sanborn. 

Pericles and Aspasia, Landor. 

Jack and Jill (New Illustrated Edition), Louisa M. Alcott. 
Under the Lilacs, Illustrated Edition, Louisa M. Alcott. 

Ramona (Pasadena Edition), Helen Hunt Jackson. 

Poems of Dante Gabriel Rossetti (2 vols.) 

Quo Vadis (2 vols.), Sienkiewicz. 

Old Colonial Scenes and Homes (2 vols.), Garrett. 
Elizabethan and Victorian Songs (2 vols.), Garrett. 
oan Actors and Actresses and Their Homes, Gustav 

obbe. 

French Painters and Painting (2 vols.), Hamerton. 

Little Masterpieces (2 vols.), Alphonse Daudet. 


The Baker & Taylor Co., New York. 


A Christmas Carol and The Cricket On The Hearth, by 
Charles Dickens. Introduction and illustrations by George 
A. Williams. 

Our Christmastides, by Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler. 

The Next Great Awakening, by Josiah Strong. 

The Times and Young Men, by Josiah Strong. 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York, 


(Selected from List.) 
Famous American Authors, by Sarah K. Bolton. 
é eeianted Essays, by Benjamin Franklin, edited by U. Waldo 
utler. 
Best Hundred American Poems, edited by John R. Howard. 
Rhymes of Little Boys, by Burges Johnson. 
Stories from Wagner, by J. Walker McSpadden. 
Stories from Plutarch, by F. J. Rowbotham. 
Hamlet, King Lear, by William Shakespeare, edited by 
Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke. 
Greatness in Literature, by William P. Trent. 
An Emerson Calendar, by Huntington Smith. 
Tne Century Co. 
Advanced Civics, by S. E. Forman. 
How to Study Pictures, by Charles H. Caffin. 
Versailles and the Court Under Louis XIV., by James 


~~ Farmer. 
ashington and the West, being the Diary of George 
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Archer Butler Hulbert. ciel 


With the Empress Dowager, by Katherine Carl. 
For Boys and Girls.) 2: 


een Zixi of Ix, by L. Frank Baum. 
aptain Miles Standish, by Tudor Jenks. 
Pinkey Perkins, “‘Just a Boy,” by Captain Harold Ham- 
mond, U. S. A. 
Historical Stories, Retold from St. Nicholas. 
Indian Stories. 
Colonial Stories. 
Revolutionary Stories. 
Civil War Stories. 
Our National Baifeye 
The Elements of Rhetoric and Composition, by A. H. 


Thorndike. 

; L. C. Page & Co., Boston. 

Rambles in Normandy, by Francis Miltoun. 

Rambles in etter t cis Miltown. 

The Art of the National Gallery, (London), by Julia DeW. 


Addison. 
, The Art of the Venice Academy, by Mary Knight Potter. 
The Cathedrals and Churches of the Rhine, by Francis 


toun. 
tg Bible Beautiful, a History of Biblical Art, by Estelle M. 
ur! 
(Music Lovers’ Series.) 
Lohengrin, by Bernard Cai 
The Valkyelie, by E. F. eae Ag 
Siegfried, by S. Baring-Gould. 
Celebrated Crimes of the Russian Court. Translated from 
the French of Alexandre Dumas, by Mikall Gortshakov. 


(Juvenile. ) 
Two Little Knights of Kentucky, by Annie Fellows John- 


son. 
Aunt Nabby’s Children, by Frances Hodges White. 
Child’s Dream of a Star, by Charles Dickens. 
The Flight of Rosy Dawn, by Pauline Bradford Mackie. 
Findelkind, by Ouida. 
Fairy of the Rhone, by A. Comyns V. Carr. 
Gatty and I, by Francis E. Crompton. 
Helena’s Wonderworld, by Frances Hodges White. 
Jerry’s Reward, by Evelyn Snead Barrett. 
La Belle Niveraise, by Alphonse Daudet. 
Little King Davie, by Nellie Hellos. 
Little Peterkin Vandyck, by Charles Stuart Pratt. 
= Little yey by Id eg seres Cash. 
eggy’s Trail, by otter. 
Prince Yellowtop. by Kate iting Patch. 
A Provence Rose, by Ouida. 
The Sleepi woe, Ay Ouida. 
The Water People, by Ouida. 
A Seventh Daughter, by G. W. Curran. 
A Small, Small Child, by G. W. Curran. 
The Young Archer, by G. W. Curran. 
Jane Austen, Her Homes and Her Friends. 
Lady Fanshawe. 
Heretics, by Gilbert K. Chesterton. 
The Duke of Reichstadt, a Life of the Son of the Great 


Napoleon. 
apoleon: the First Phase. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. 


The E/ements of Latin, by C. H. Moore, Harvard university 
andjJ. J. Schlicher, Indiana state normal school. 


George W. Jacobs & Co., Philadelphia. 


Shakespeare’s Sweetheart, by Sara Hawks Sterling. 
The Industrial Problem, by Lyman Abbott. 
Thomas H. Benton, by ae M. Rogers. 

David G. Farragut, nh ohn R. Spears. 

William T. Sherman, by Edward Robins. 

Bright Ideas for Entertaining, by Mrs. Herbert B. Linscott. 


Silver, Burdett & Co., New York. 


Songs of America and Homeland, by Chas. W. Johnson. 
mg of Mother and Child, by Lida B. McMurry and Agnes 
Cook Gale. 

Stories of the War for Independence, Everett T. Tomlinson. 
Stories o1 the War of 1812, Everett T. Tomlinson. 

Missouri Civil Government, J. U. Barnard. 

Elements of Economics, Chas. J. Bullock. 

The Basis of Practical Teaching, Dr. E. B. Bryan. 
Selections from Richepin, A. Guyot Cameron. 

History of the United States, J. W. Redway. 


The Giant Sun and His Family, Mary Proctor. 


Henry Holt & Co., New York. 
Specimens of Discourse, by A. L. Andrews, Cornell uni- 


versity. 

Aaeien Leben Eines Tangenicht, Eichendorff, edited by 
Dr. George M. Howe, Cornell university. 

Einer muss heiraten, Wilhelmi, Eigen sinn, Benedix, edited 
by William A. Hervey, Columbia University. 
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Engel, University of Kansas. 
Laboratory Manual of Biology, by George W. Hunter, 
and Morris C. Valentine, DeWitt Clinton high school, New 


York. 
Educational Publishing Co,, Chicago. 
(English Classics.) 
Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner. 
Jackanapes. J. H. a 
Story of a Short Life. Ewing. 
Grimm’s Household Tales. 
Shakespeare’s Othello. Int. and Notes. 
Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet. Int. and Notes. 
Geography of Commerce and Industries, Ill., 8'vo , by, W. F 
eau. 


Rocheleau 
BPR 


Catalogs Received. 


»JAll catalogs received will be acknowledged in this column 
Please send your latest announcement. 


School Equipment. 


Chandler & Barber, Boston. 
Edwin E. Howell, Washington. 

The Globe-Wernicke Co.,New York. 
Remington iter Co., New York. 
The Monarch 


ewriter Co., Syracuse. 
Parsell & Weed, New York. 
A. L. Bemis, Worcester. 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City. 
American Drafting Furniture Co., Rochester. 
Bunde & Upmeyer, Milwaukee. 
Hammacher, emmer & Co., New York 


Educational. 


John Lane Company, New York. 

C. S. Hammond & Company, New York. 
A. S. Barnes & Co., New York. 

Silver, Burdett & Company, New York. 
D. Van Nostrand Company, New York. 
Hall & McC. , Chicago. 

The MacMillan Company, New York. 
W. H. Wheeler & Co., Chicago. 

D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

George W. Jacobs & Co., Philadelphia. 


Literary Bulletins. 


The Century Co., New York. 

Henry Holt & Company, New York. 
Moffat, Yard & Company, New York. 
Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. 
The Baker & Taylor Company, New York. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 

A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., New York. 
L. C. Page & Co., Boston. 

Cassell & Company, New York. 

Fox, Duffield & Co., New York. 


Educational Institutions. 


South Orange, N. J. Public Schools. 

Clarion, Pa., State Normal School. 

The Groszmann School, Plainfield, N. J. 
Association of Collegiate Alumne. 

American Commercial Schools Institution. 
Southwestern State Normal School, California, Pa. 
New York School of Industrial Art, New York. 


BPD 
Noticed It. 


A YounGc LADY FROM — JERSEY Put HER WITS TO 
ORK. 


‘Coffee gave me terrible spells of indigestion which, com- 
ing on every week or so, made my life wretched until some 
one told me that the coffee I drank was to blame. That 
seemed nonsense, but I noticed these attacks used to come 
on shortly after eating and were accompanied by such ex- 
cruciating pains in the pit of the stomach that I could only 
find relief by loosening my clothing and lying down. 

‘*Tf circumstances made it impossible for me to lie down 
I spent hours in great misery. 

**T refuse to really believe it was the coffee until finally I 
thought a trial would at least do no harm, so I quit coffee in 
1901 and began on Postum. My troubles left entirely and 
convinced me of the cause. 

‘‘Postum brought no discomfort, nor did indigestion fol- 
low its use. I have had no return of the trouble since I be- 

an to drink Postum. It has built me up. restored my 

ealth, and given me new interest in life. certainly is a 
joy to be well again.’’ Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Read the little book, ‘‘The Road to Wellville,’’ in each 


pkg. 














Health Course of 
Study in Chicago 





i? 


= 


Public School No. 7 of Rochester, N. Y. This school is a model of its kind and well worth studying in detai.. (See plan of 
first floor on page 355.) 
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The Chicago board of 
education has adopted 
aplan for improving 
home conditions and ~ 








gested districts. The 
teachers are to be called 
upon to teach princi- 
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ples of home sanita- 
tion, the value of fresh 
air, good ventilation, 
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and general cleanliness 
once each day during 
the school year. The 
following list will be 
included in the course : 




















Use of soap and 
water. 

Value of the tooth brush. 

Necessity of fresh air in sleeping and eating 
rooms. 

Relation of dirt to disease. 

Value in dollars and cents of a clean face and a 
neat appearance. 

Danger of dirty finger nails. 

Perils of unsanitary plumbing. 

Spread of disease thru use of unclean vegeta- 
bles, utensils, and dishes, clothes, towels, etc. 
‘ Danger of spreading disease thru expectora- 
ion. 
_Mrs. W. C. H. Keough will urge the estab- 
lishment of a similar course in the normal 
schools. 


The best that money can buy should be your aim in 
choosing a medicine, and this is Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It 
cures when others fail. 
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A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS 


For superintendents, puncizels. school officials. leading teachers, and 
all others who desire a complete account of all the great movements in 
education. Established in 1870, it 18 in the 85th year. Subscription 

rice, *2.50 a year. Like other professional journals THe ScHooL 
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tinued and payment is made tn fall. 

From this office are also issued two monthlies—TracHERS MaGazINnE, 
$1.00 a year), and EpUCcATIONAL FouNDATIONS ($1.25 a year). presenting 
each in its field valuable material for the teacbers of all grades and 
the student of education: also Our Times (current history for 
teachers and schools), weekly, $1. a year. A large list of teachers’ 
books and aids is published and all others kept in stock. 


UNITED EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, EpvucationaL PUBLISHERS 
Succeeding E. L. KEtLoaee & Co, New York, 
and E. O. VarLe, Oak Park, Ill. 

ELIZABETH, N. J., NEW YORK, 
16 Jefferson Avenue 61 East 9th Street 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL is entered as second-class matter at the Elizabeth, 
N. J., Post Office. 
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~ State Supt. W. W. Stetson i is first and a, 
a practical school man. That is why his messages 
to teachers. are so highly valued. His list of ques- 
tions bearing upon the character of a teacher’s 
work and personality, which appeared in a recent 
‘number of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, appears to have 
excited unusual interest. Theapplication of these 
questions in the practice of superintending officers 
is indicated in this note added by Mr. Stetson to 
his list : 

I would suggest that you do not attempt to mark more 
‘than nine or ten questions during any one visit. If possible, 
mark some that indicate your approval of the work or efforts 
of the teacher. It is not difficult to find some points in 
= you think the work needs more attention. If neces- 

do not hesitate to make clear the particulars in which 
on think the teacher is failing. 


This explanation may give rest and cheer to the 
hearts of those who feared that every one of the 
questions should be applied to each individual 
case of inspection. Mr. Stetson is too big and too 
well seasoned in school work ever to suggest a 
a phantastic procedure. 





The news of the arrest of Supt. Newton C. 
Dougherty, of Peoria, Illinois, for*forgery has been 
asad blow to many of us. We cannot believe the 
charges to be true. He himself is reported to have 
said that he will make all shortages good. The 
alleged defalcations are estimated variously at 
from seventy to one hundred thousand dollars and 
more. Dougherty, immediately after his arrest, 
tendered his resignation as superintendent and as 
director in the several commercial institutions in 
which he was interested. Few men in the com- 
mon school field have held as many positions of 
trustas he. In the councils of the N. E. A. he 
has been for many years one of the most influen- 
tialleaders. He was president of the association 
and a trustee of the large permanent fund. Many 
banknotes now in circulation bear his signature as 
president of the Peoria National Bank. He was 
also heavily interested in a savings bank, a livery 
company, and other business enterprises. Let us 
hope that the future will deal kindly with him. 
At any rate let the educators withhold judgment 
until the law courts have dealt with his case, the 
saddest I have known of for many years. 





West Virginia’s educational campaign is arous- 
ing the people to a new interest in the common 
schools. Capt. E. Miller, superintendent of Keo- 
kuk county, Iowa, has been particularly well re- 
ceived. The people are now looking forward to 
the visit of Supt. O. J. Kern, of Winnebago county, 
Illinois, the fame of whose great work at home has 
spread thru the state. This is the second of stir- 
ring campaigns, planned by State Supt. Thomas C. 
Miller. The response of the citizens is hearty, and 
much good is accomplished. 





A‘‘German-American’’ has recently contributed 
an article toa series of pedagogical lectures pub- 
lished at Minden, in Germany, which has as its 
subject the not very comforting question, “Why 
is the American public school less efficient than 
the German?’”’ [Warum kann die Amerikanische 


Volksschule nicht leisten was die deutsche leistet ?] 
While the brochure contains some undeniably 
sound criticisms it is rather unsatisfactory on the 
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whole. The chief fault is that it disregards the 
American spirit entirely. THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
will speak of it more at length in the near future. 





The Education Department at Albany is adver- 
tising for an assistant in botany ($600). A 
teacher for a state institution ($300 to $600 and 
maintenance) is also wanted. Applications should 
be filed with Mr. Charles S. Fowler, the Chief Ex- 
aminer of the State Civil Service Commission at 
Albany, N. Y., before October 23. The examina- 
tion will be held on the 28th. 





Dr. Chancellor has been re-elected at Paterson 
and his position made permanent. That speaks 
well for Paterson. Dr. Chancellor is an able 
Educator who will some day be mentioned among 
the great leaders. 

PN 


Patriotic Bronze Tablets. 


Lincoln’s Gettysburg speech is one of the most 
precious treasures of our patriotic literature. In 
nobility of sentiment, beauty of diction, and power 
of stirring the hearts of men it ranks with the 
world’s great orations. No words that have come 
from human lips have done so much to spread 
abroad thru the land a feeling of the oneness of 
our nation in spirit and hopes and to arouse Amer- 
ican hearts to loyalty in the preservation of the 
Union. Particularism and sectionalism dwindle to 
a sorry appearance when compared with the ideal 
set up by Lincoln. 

All honor to the men who agreed to reproduce 
the speech in bronze and place the tablet in a 
school building, as was recently done at Arlington, 
N. J., in the town of Kearny. This makes a 
practical step in a well-organized movement to 
place bronze reproductions of the Gettysburg 
speech in common schools thruout the country. 
Just how the movement began I do not know, 
but rather think that Mr. Alfred King, an enthu- 
silastic veteran, got it under way. At any rate, 1t 
originated among the survivors of the earlier or- 
ganizations of the Union army. Many of them 
are interesting themselves in spreading it abroad, 
so that the young at school and those who will 
come after them may be reminded of the princi- 
ples which hold the states together in one indis- 
soluble Union. 

The tablet given to school number 5 of the town- 
ship of Kearny measures 22x29 inches and is 
mounted on marble 34x 38 inches. The effect is 
very pleasing. Other towns in the neighborhood 
will soon have similar tablets. _ 

Here is a copy of a letter received by Mr. King 
from General Sickles, who commanded the Third 
Army Corps at Gettysburg: 

My Dear Comrade King, Kearny, N. J.: 

It is a happy thought to place Lincoln’s Gettysburg ad- 
dress in durable bronze in a schoolhouse, as it is proposed 
to do.in your town, where it will be a lesson in patriotism 
for the young of the present and future generations. Mr. 
Lincoln’s fame grew with time, proving that it rests upon 
solid foundations. His name is now universally revered, not 
only all over our own country, but all over the world. 

The oration at Gettysburg was delivered by Edward Ever- 
ett, one of the most famous American orators; yet the brief 
address of Lincoln, who was not an orator, is read and re- 
membered everywhere, while Everett’s brilliant oration is 
quite forgotten. 

It would be especially appropriate to place this tablet in a 
school erected by the inhabitants of a town named after 
General Philip Kearney, one of the most distinguished divi- 
sion commanders in the Civil war. You are fortunate to 
have served in his division and I was fortunate to have in- 
herited Kearney’s division when I took command of the 
Third Army corps. His associate was Hooker, and these 
two divisions, thus ably commanded, established the reputa- 
tion of the third corps. 

I trust the occasion of the dedication of this tablet will be 


a happy one in the memory of your townspeople. 
DANIEL E, SICKLES. 
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A School Reform That Transformed a City. 


What public spirit, honesty, and expert judg- 
ment can accomplish when united in the adminis- 
tration of the financial affairs of a city school 
system has been strikingly illustrated in Rochester. 
The improvements inaugurated in the short space 
of five years are nothing short of marvelous. Wise 
economy has made the many thousands required 
to this end produce the fullest measure of résults. 
All the expenditures have been met from the regular 
annual appropriations from city and state provided 
forbylaw. The one exception, if it may be called 
such, is the bond sale of $260,000 borrowed on the 
city’s credit. But ultimately this amount, too, 
will be paid from the regular funds, as $30, 000 
are annually laid aside to meet the obligation. The 
sinking fund already amounts to $120,000. The 
bond issue simply made it possible to distribute 
the financial burden over the appropriations of 
ten years. 

Since 1900 there have been erected five large 
grammar schools at a cost of $278,000. Substan- 
tial additions to four other buildings have been 
built at a cost of $77,000. Two beautiful high 
schools have been built and equipped at a cost of 
$650,000. Assembly halls have been built or fitted 
up in ten schools in addition-to those that are pro- 
vided in all the new school buildings. The sani- 
tary condition of all schools have been improved. 
Land has been purchased to enlarge the school 
grounds of five schools. In some cases this has 


_been done to protect the light of the school-rooms 


from encroaching buildings, and in some to pro- 
vide for the future growth of the school. The 
new East Side high school is housed in a beautiful 
and thoroly satisfactory building. Experts pro- 
nounce it a model. The heating and ventilating 
plants have attracted the attention of engineers 
far and wide. The furnishing and equipment of 
the laboratories, gymnasia, lunch room, and li- 
brary are excellent. The West Side high school is 
built on substantiaily the same plan. 

The new grammar schools contain from sixteen 
to nineteen rooms. In each building there is a 
large hall, lighted from above, upon the first floor. 
These halls are 45 ft. by 58 ft. They are in con- 
stant use and have become the center of the life of 
theschool. They are used as assembly rooms; for 
classes in music, and gymnastics, and free games; 
for exhibits of the work of pupils, and as gather- 
ing places for the patrons of the schools. There 
is in each building, also, a well-equipped princi- 
pal’s office, a waiting-room and teachers’ room, 
and alibrary. It has been the policy of the board 
to supply ample building lots upon which to place 
these buildings, and they are always an ornament 
to the section in which they are located. The 
grammar school buildings have cost on an average 
of about $57,000. They are constructed entirely 
in the interest of the children and of public health. 
Probably in no other American city can be found 
grammar school buildings two stories in height 
and with such liberal provisions for halls and con- 
veniences for pupils and teachers. 


LEADERS IN THE SCHOOL REFORM OF ROCHESTER. 


Beginnings of school reform in Rochester were 
not accidental nor the result of any sudden or im- 
pulsive change of sentiment. Six years before 
there were any movements to reform the schools 
a movement in the interest of good government 
was started which enlisted the co-operation of a 
large number of the best citizens of the commu- 
nity, and which conducted two hard-fought munic- 
ipal campaigns and won them squarely by the 
issue of good government. In the second of these 


campaigns the dominant political organization met 
with an overwhelming defeat as the result of good 
government opposition, and the leaders of this or- 
ganization were wise enough and far-sighted 
enough to completely reverse their policy and nom- 
inate men for office who could be heartily endorsed 
by the good government element. This change 
of attitude, and this alone, made it possible to 
throw overboard the existing school administra- 
tion and to change the school law so as to put the 
administration in the hands of a board of five 
elected by general ticket, and to select candidates 
for the school board who were unexceptional in 
character and ability. Thus it was the long period 
of agitation and education conducted by the good 
government clubs which raised the ideals of the 
community to a higher level and made reform in 
school administration, as in all other departments 
of the municipal government, possible. 


Leaders of the good government movement were 
self-sacrificing men, actuated solely by public 
spirit, giving of their time and money without 
stint and refusing all suggestions of public office 
or emolument for themselves. Mr. John T. Alling 
was head and front in the campaign for honesty 
and business sagacity in municipal administration. 
Rochester owes an immeasurable debt to his pub- 
lic spirit, his zeal, and his persistence in redeeming 
the city from the bondage of political corruption. 
The unselfishness and firmness of his purpose, his 
faith in the civic conscience of his city, his unfal- 
tering courage, and above all, his never-wearying 
readiness to sacrifice personal interest and com- 
fort for the good of the cause, were the inspiring 
forces which rallied the best citizenship around the 
good government platform. Mr. Barber was an- 
other leader of this stamp. * So was Mr. Townson. 
The latter has been and is yet most closely iden- 
tified with the glorious educational reform that 
has transformed the common school administra- 
tion of Rochester into a model for the whole coun- 
try. With him should be mentioned also Mrs. 
Montgomery and Professor Forbes, of Rochester 
university, as foremost in the struggle for better 
things. There is no need of multiplying names. 
After the campaign was once gotten under way 
civic pride drew many leaders into the ranks eager 
to make the name of their city stand for all that is 
best in American citizenship. 

The reform of the city began with the reform 
of the schools. On this ground, as is usually the 
case, the consciences of parents responded most 
speedily. The good accomplished here spread to 
other departments. And to-day the whole city 
government is under the control of worthy princi- 
ples. The schools redeemed the town. 


SCHOOL”ADMINISTRATION. - 


Under the present school law, enacted in 1900, 
the school board consists of five members, three of 
whom are elected at one time and two others two 
years later for a term of four years. This board 
is a corporation, authorized to spend money appro- 
priated for its use. The annual appropriation is 
based upon the number of pupils, $25 being al~ 
lowed for each pupil enrolled. In the councils of 
the school board only one consideration decides the 
questions which arise and that is what is best for 
the schools. 

The superintendent is appointed by the board 
for four years. He is given the initiative in the 
appointment of supervisors, principals, and teach- 
ers, and transfers teachers. He is also made re- 
sponsible for the general management of educa- 
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cation. He is assisted by five supervisors who 
direct instruction in primary schools and kinder- 
gartens, manual training, drawing, music, and do- 
mestic art. 

Rochester employs five supervisors of instruction 
to direct the primary schools and kindergartens, 
manual training, drawing, music, and domestic art. 

Thirteen assistants are employed in the depart- 
ment of manual training. These assistants are all 
women. Two hours each week are devoted to in- 
struction in manual training. Carpentry is a part 
of the course of study for the boys of the seventh 
and eighth grades, and desk work for the boys of 
the fifth and sixth grades. Manual training is 
fully provided in every primary grade, and con- 
sists of basketry, weaving, raffia work, clay 
modeling, and cardboard cutting. The girls of the 
fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grades have two 
hours in domestic science each week. One assis- 
tant is employed in the department of music and 
one in the department of drawing. The super- 
visors give their entire time to the direction of the 
work in their respective departments. ; 

The grade institutes of Rochester are desérving 
of special notice. At least three of them are held 
each year. The teachers of a given grade dismiss 
their schools, usually on a Friday, and are organ- 
ized as an institute for an entire day. In this way 
the teachers of each grade are in session during 
each year for three entire days. The superinten- 
dent and supervisors give necessary instruction 
and directions. Two or more classes of children 
are under instruction at such institute a part of 
each day. 

The superintendent calls a business meeting of 
principals the first Wednesday of each month. A 
round table of principals is held on the third 
Wednesday for the professional study of educa- 
tional questions. 


COOPERATION OF HOME AND SCHOOL. 


Connected with nearly every school is an active 
organization of mothers or parents. These or- 
ganizations co-operate with schools in beautifying 
the grounds, decorating the school walls with pic- 
tures, or providing reference books. They meet at 
regular intervals, hold a mass meeting in June of 
each year, and a flower show in September. 

The Women’s Union is another large body or- 
ganized for educational work. It has done much 
to develop right public sentiment with reference to 
education, and has materially aided in bringing 
the support of the community to sustain the school 
officials and teachers. 

At least once each year is held a general exhibit 
of school work on a large scale in each building. 
It is arranged by grades and subjects to show rep- 
resentative work and to illustrate the courses of 
study. These exhibitions are usually planned in 
connection with meetings of the mothers’ clubs 
and are visited by throngs of patrons. 


THE KINDERGARTEN, 


Kindergartens existed in many of the schools 
before 1901. At that date they were made a part 
of the system in every building. The board as- 
sumed that the kindergartners could serve as 
many hours as teachers in the grade schools, and 
so required them to handle one class in the morn- 
ing and another class in the afternoon. The classes 
are usually very small, numbering not more than 
twelve or fifteen pupils. 

This experiment is certainly very significant. It 
has enabled the board to offer the advantages of 
the kindergarten to every neighborhood and to 
every child in the city. The health and spirit of 
the kindergartners have not suffered in the least 
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by the somewhat unusual, but not at all unreason- 
able, demands upon their time. 


HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Commercial and manual training courses are 
now offered to pupils in the high schools. This is 
a new departure for Rochester. The plan en- 
dorsed by the school authorities in New York and 
Brooklyn is followed, which provides that a busi- 
ness or industrial high school course should be 
four years in length, and should represent in in- 
tellectual training the equivalent of any course 
offered in preparation for college. The special 
business features of the commercial course are to 
be taken up aie co during the last two years 
in school. This will mean that the students in 
those courses will lay a broad foundation of gen- 
eral information and culture in the study of 
English, mathematics, history, and language, 
and in addition emphasize those branches that 
help to prepare for commercial or industrial pur- 
suits. Both the commercial and the industrial 
course will probably demand a somewhat longer 
period spent in the school building each day and 
less home study than do other courses. 

Lunch-rooms 81 feet by 70 feet are provided in 
each of the high school buildings. These rooms 
are abundantly fitted with small tables and chairs 
for the use of the students. The session of the 
high school extends: from 9.00 until 2.30. Lunch 
is served at 12.15. A salaried woman manager 
superintends this department. It is the purpose 
of the board that this food shall be provided at 
such rates as merely to meet necessary expenses, 
and to provide for repairs and breakage. The 
average number of pupils daily served in this res- 
taurant is 1,000. The lunch-room is also patron- 
ized by students and instructors from the training 
school and from the university. 


MORE TO COME. 


- After another visit to Rochester in the near 
future I intend to speak more particularly of the 
program and daily work of the schools. The 
splendid results of the labors of Miss Ada Van 
Stone Harris, Dr. C. B. Gilbert, and Superinten- 
dent Carroll show what expert hands can accom- 
plish in a school system when supported by a 
board which has the confidence of the people and 
is worthy of it. To Mr. Gilbert, upon whom de- 
volved the task of inaugrating the needed changes 
tic homeas Clarence F. Carroll pays this trib- 
ute: 


My predecessor in office is entitled to the gratitude of 
the community and the teaching force for the thoroness 
with which he organized the new course of study. 


Mr. Carroll adds: 


Miss Ada Van Stone Harris, supervisor of the kinder- 
gartens and lower grades, and my helper and counsellor in 
all departments of the elementary schools, has contributed 
indefinitely by her skillful leadership, clear vision, and untir- 
ing energy in laying the foundations of our system of ele- 
mentary education. 


Other well deserved words of commendation are 
recorded by President Townson. May he never 
withdraw from the school board as long as life and 
health hold out! He says: 


Our superintendent, Mr. Carroll, has been untiring is his 
efforts to promote the best welfare of the schools. His firm- 
ness, patience, skill in organization and grasp of detail have 
been felt in every part of the great system of schools. 
Nothing less than the best attainable satisfies him. Our 
primary supervisor, Miss Harris, has been adding this year 
to the enviable reputation already gained for the primary 
and kindergarten work in the Rechaater schools. To her 


power of initiative and gift of clear exposition is due in no 
small part the success of our teachers’ institutes, and it is 
our institutes which have made possible the rapid tranforma- 
tion of the whole system. So far as I know, Rochester is 
unique in this plan of thus bringing together three or four 
times each year for mutual conference and inspiration the 
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teachers of each grade. At these grade institutes the super- 
intendent and supervisors outline the work of the coming 
term and make suggestions or explanations. Model classes 
illustrating the best features of our work are heard, ex- 
amples of the children’s work are shown, ideas exchanged, 
and experiencescompared. More can be done in one of these 
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days than by almost any other method, to unify and 
strengthen the work. There has beena marked increase in 
the esprit du corps and enthusiasm of the teachers this past 
year which is highly gratifying. 


These certainly are‘achievements to take pride in. 





Dr. Haney on the Manual Arts in the Primary Grades. 


In New York city the recently revised course of 
study lays particular emphasis upon the fact that 
the drawing and constructive work of the first 
three years are to beclosely coordinated with other 
phases of the curriculum. Teachers desirous of 
knowing how this is to be done will find many 
suggestions in the schedule which has been 


‘arranged for the teachers of the first three years 


by the department of manual training for Man- 
hattan and the Bronx. 

When interviewed in regard to this schedule, Dr. 
James P. Haney, Director of Manual Training 
said: ‘‘ A narrow view of the arts in the element- 
ary grades looks upon the drawing, construction 
and design as separate subjects introduced in the 
curriculum merely for the sake of giving technical 
skill in the use of the pencil, scissors or brush. 
This view serves to limit their usefulness and hin- 
ders the development of the course of study of 
which they form a part. A broader conception 
regards them as means of expression—thru which 
the child may be developed both physically and 
socially. It sees them as subjects which bear an 
intimate relation to other phases of the curriculum. 
It is with the idea of presenting the arts from 
this broader view-point that the new schedule for 
the primary grades has been planned. 

This schedule offers a number of definite centers 
about which the work in drawing and construction 
may be gathered. These are arranged in what is 
termed a ‘general’ schedule and a ‘grade’ sched- 
ule. The general schedule offers a variety of exer- 
cises in drawing and construction gathered about 
so-called ‘centers.’ These centers include lan- 
guage lessons on the home, community life, school 
interests, stories and holidays, and other lessons on 
nature study, ete. . 


Aim of General Schedule. 


“The aim of this schedule is to show that about the 
various centers there may be gathered a large num- 
ber of activities which 
may be carried on with 
simple materials in the 
class-room. So devel- 
oped, the manual work 
in drawing, construc- 
tion and design be- 
comes an integral part 
of the course of study, 
reflecting at the same 
time the interests of 
the pupil and the needs 
of his studies for con- 
crete illustration. Re- 
sponse is thus made to 
the demand that the 
work of the primary 
grades be development- 
al, and help to socialize 
the child by bringing 
him to consider the na- 
ture of his surround- 
ings later. 

“As a development- 
al scheme this plan 
seeks its rise in the 
child’s natural inter- 
ests in drawing and 
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making, and aims to adapt itself to the changes in 
his physical nature thru the early stages of his life. 
As a socializing scheme, it draws largely upon his 
everyday surroundings and seeks thru his vivid 
interest in these, to lead him naturally to the world 
outside the school. It illustrates to him as he 
fashions or draws the forms used in its activities, 
how these things dealing with his food, his cloth- 
ing and shelter have come to be, and what must 
later be the part which he will have to play in the 
work-a-day world. 

“‘An understanding by the primary teacher of 
the ideas upon which the plan of work is founded, 
will make her own interest in its development 
much more direct and keen. It is hoped that she 
will come to see it as no formal scheme for drill- 
ing her pupils in exercises in drawing and paper 
work, but a carefully considered plan designed to 
make the manual work of her grade a real aid, in 
her effort to meet the needs of her pupils and to 
present to them the material of the curriculum in 
form made graphic and concrete by personal efforts. 


The;Grade Schedule. 


‘*While the general schedule offers many centers 
and suggestions as to the activities to be developed 
in connection with them, the grade teacher will 
find it more satisfactory to work at first, along the 
lines of the special schedule for her grades. This 
schedule has been developed from the general 
schedule to illustrate in detail the manner in which 
the proposed plan should be carried out in each of 
the grades. As a plan it is not mandatory in any 
sense, but may be rearranged or. have substituted 
for any of its centers, others more satisfactory be- 
cause of the closeness of their relation tothe grade 
work. Those centers offered are of general utility 
and have been suggestec because of their general 
interest. 

‘* As soon as they have become familiar with the 
grade schedule, class teachers are urged to plan 
their drawing and construction work in direct con- 
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nection with their grade work in language, nature 
study, and number. Any centers may be chosen 
which will be helped by concrete illustration. The 
““ morning talks ’’ of the early years, and the les- 
sons in ‘‘supplementary reading’’ readily lend 
themselves to developmentin this way. - 

“That which is elected as a ‘center’ in the low- 
est grades should deal with things well known to 
the child—things connected with his home and the 
restricted world of his experience. The choice 
should also be of something that calls for observation 
outside the school-room that he may be led to 
make such observations and to report them in 
graphic form. 

“The conversations and reading lessons of the 
first year naturally turn round interests identified 
with the child’s experiences at home, thus home 
doings may be madea center of broad possibilities 
for drawing and constructive work. The various 
things used in the daily round of home occupations 
are so familiar to the little child that he talks of 
them readily, is interested in picturing them and 
makes them with much pleasure. Thanksgiving 
and Christmas and other holidays afford excellent 
material for reading and story telling and to these 
the work in construction may easily be related. 

‘Later, as the pupil’s world grows larger, street 
doings and happenings enter into his life. When 
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these are read of or talked about in the class-room, 
many forms are mentioned which may be made 
with advantage. Still later when the class work 
turns round the study of peoples or about myths 
or tales, as ‘‘Hiawatha’’ or “‘ Robinson Crusoe,’’ 
opportunity opens for very varied work in pictorial 
and object drawing and for many constructive ex- 
ercises in weaving, braiding, cutting, binding, 
knotting’ building, modeling, etc. 

“The grade schedule has been arranged with 
the lessons in object drawing preceding those in 
construction and pictorial drawing. This is the 
order that teachers who have followed similar 
plans advise. The drawing and making which 
precede the pictorial drawing aid in storing the 
pupil’s mind with images upon which he can call in 
his illustrative work; the latter will be more free 
and individual when this plan is followed. As a 
plan, however, it is only suggestive, and may be 
rearranged as desired. It is also to be understood 
that it is not required that objects drawn be also 
constructed or illustrated. The only requirement 
is that each form drawn or made havr a close re- 
lation to the center to be developed. 


Object Drawing, 


“*It will be noted in the schedule that not in 
every case are the forms suggested for object 





Specimen Outliné of several weeks’ work in Grade 3A. 


[The Schedule as prepared by Dr Haney for the first three years will be published in these pages next week. ] 


Grade 3A OBJECT DRAWING 


CENTERS ; 1. Drawin mass some form sug- 
| gested by talk on vacation pleasures, 
as wagon, boat, railroad car, etc., 
or draw grass or flower. 


1. VACA- 
TION and 
SCHOOL 


INTERESTS : 
2. Draw in mass some form sug- 


gested by talk on vacation pleasures, 
|as wagon, boat, car, etc., or draw 
— or flower. (Make plant form 
| drawing largely a lesson in color.) 


| 38. Draw in mass some .form sug- 
| gested by school interests, as bell, 
| aquarium, etc., or draw grass, flower 
‘or plant, or draw from pose. 


2. Hiawa-| 4. Draw in mass some form sug- 
THA and _ _ gested by school interests, as cup- 
ScHooL | board, plant, etc., or draw grass or 


INTERESTS flower, or draw from pose, or in con- 
|nection with Hiawatha, draw tent, 
| canoe, etc. (Make plant form draw- 
| ing largely a lesson in color.) 


| : : 

| 5. Drawin mass some form in con- 
nection with Hiawatha, as wigwam, 
canoe, etc., or draw from pose. 


| 6. Draw in mass some form in con- 
|nection with Hiawatha, as bow, ar- 
row, quiver, or draw from pose. 


3. ELEC- 7. Draw in mass some form sug- 
TION Day, gested by election, as from pose, or 
or |draw in connection with Hiawatha, 


HIAWATHA | as bow, arrow, quiver, etc. 
| 
| 
| . 
| §. Draw in mass some form in con- 

| nection with Hiawatha, as mocassin, 

| cradle, etc., or draw from pose, or 


|draw vegetable or fruit. (Empha- 
size the study of color.) 





CONSTRUCTION AND DESIGN 


Teach use of ruler. Ruling lines. 
Measuring inches and half inches. 
Making at direction simple geomet- 
ric figures. 


Make some form for use in school, 
as copy-book cover, booklet, box for 
crayons or chalk. Patterns to be 
ruled and measured. 


Complete form of second week, or 
make other form for use in school, 
as sewing bag or portfolio. Pat- 
terns to be measured and ruled. 


Practice design for decoration of 
any form made second or third week 
(original border, stamp rosette, etc.) 
or make some form as wigwam or 
canoe. (Proportions may be indi- 
vidual.) 


Decorate copy-book cover, book- 
let, portfolio, etc., or complete and 
decorate wigwam, canoe, etc 


Make form for use in school, as 
booklet, or make some form in con- 
nection with Hiawatha, as quiver, 
bow and arrow, etc, 


Make form in connection with 
election interests, as transparency, 
platform, barrel, or complete Hia- 
watha construction. 


Complete election construction, or 
make, in connection with Hiawatha, 
some form as mocassin or cradle, or 
make Indian blanket and practice 
decoration. 
individual.) 


(Proportions may be 


PICTORIAL DRAWING 


Illustrate subject in connection 
with vacation pleasures, as, ‘‘ What 
I Did in the Country,’’ ‘‘What I 
Did During Vacation.’’ Emphasize 
on proportion and action. 


Illustrate ?subject in connection 
with vacation pleasures, as, ‘‘ What 
| We Did at the Seashore,’’ ‘‘ What 
We Did in the Park,’’ ‘‘ The Sum- 
mer School Playground.’”’ 


| Illustrate subject in connection 

with school interests, as, ‘‘ What 
We Doat Noon Recess,’’ ‘‘ How We 
Leave the School Building.’’ 


Illustrate subject as, ‘‘ What Hap- 
ened inthe Play yard, ‘‘ Our Class 
oom,’’ or in connection with Hia- 
,watha, as ‘‘ Hiawatha’s Home,”’ or 
' practice drawing trees. 





Illustrate subject in connection 
with school interests, as, ‘‘ The 
Rapid Dismissal,’’ ‘‘On the Way to 
School,’’ or in connection with Hia- 
watha, as ‘‘ Hiawatha Sailing,’’ or 
tree drawing. 


Illustrate subject in connection 
with school interests, as, ‘‘ Gymnas- 
tics in the Class-Room,’’ ‘‘ What the 
Janitor Does,’’ or in connection with 
Hiawatha, as ‘‘Hiawatha and No- 
komis.”’ 


Illustrate subject in connection 
with election interests, as, ‘‘ The 
Election Parade,’’ ‘‘ Election 
Speeches,’’ or in connection with 
Hiawatha, as ‘‘The Rainbow.”’ 


Illustrate subject in connection 
with election interests, as, ‘‘ What 
Happened Election Night,’’ or_in 
connection with Hiawatha, as ‘‘ Hi- 
awatha Hunting.”’ 
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drawing directly related to the center. Where- 
ever it is possible to do so, related forms should be 
secured. Toys owned by the children will often be 
available for this purpose. When no suitable 
forms are at hand the drawing may be related to 
nature study, and sketches made of leaves, vege- 
tables, and flowers. In the development of this 
subject, emphasis is to be placed upon work in 
mass. In the lower grades there should be free 
use of colored crayons or chalks, and also of the 
brush, where opportunity offers. 


Pictorial Drawing. 


‘*No difficulty will be found in making an inti- 
mate connection between pictorial drawing and 
the various centers chosen. Than pictorial draw- 
ing, thereis no better test of the pupil’s knowledge 
of the subject of which he is to tell. But teachers 
must remember that this drawing is to be employed 
as a means of expression, and not as a means of 
securing carefully composed pictures of a type ap- 
pealing to adult taste. 

‘The media used should be simple so as not to 
require too much of the pupil’s attention; and re- 
sponsive, that masses may be made with little 
effort.. The materials which best answer the re- 
quirements are, in the order of their value, crayon, 
charcoal, and chalk. 

“The successful pictorial degnings shows clear 
and well thought out pictures, correct proportions, 
weil expressed action and individuality. The 
errors that appear are due to confusion of thought, 
weakness and timidity in handling, stiff and poorly 
expressed action and bad perspective. After every 
lesson the class teachers should aim to secure a 
review of the work by placing both good and bad 
examples before the pupils that criticisms may be 
directed to the most unsatisfactory part of the 
exercise. 

Constructive Work. 


‘‘The plan which has been outlined calls in the 
constructive work for the use of a variety of ma- 
terials, but it regards none as essential. The 
needs of the related lessons suggest the exercises 
and the exercises in turn suggest the materials to 
be used. In the illustration of Hiawatha, one free 
to use any material might employ cord and wool 
for the weaving of an Indian blanket, birch bark 
for the canoe, sticks and canvas for the wigwam, 
clay for the pottery, raphia or grass for the bas- 
kets, leather and beads for the moccasins, and gay 
feathers for the head dress. Few teachers, how- 
ever, would find it possible to secure all of these. 
Paper must often be substituted when textiles 
would be employed if procurable. For the chil- 
dren the pleasure in making is lessened little if 
any, by the substitution of one material for another, 
while the difficulties of manipulation are lessened 
by the employment of buttwoorthree. Each addi- 
tional material means an additional technique to be 
taught and unless the pupil has offered him consid- 
erable practice in one series of operations he will 
not acquire facility sufficient to enable him to 
work with any degree of independence in any one 
material. 

‘*The schedule of the upper grade suggests two 
forms of exercises; those which help the pupil 
to plan work and acquire knowledge of new pro- 
cesses, and those which test his power of 
making original a Ht oo class: of such knowledge. 
The first are offered as class or typemodels. They 
are followed by exercises which suggest the mak- 
ing of forms related to the class model, but forms 
to be worked out wholly or in part by the pupils 
themselves. Thus in the development of the play 
house center, it is suggested that the pupil make a 
simple chair, following closely the teacher’s direc- 
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tion. After the pupils have been brought to un- 
derstand the necessary construction it is recom- 
mended that each be required to plan and construct 
a chair for himself. 

““Tn thus developing technical skill the type or 
class model should be presented as a complete 
form. The pupils should be led to see that each 
model may be developed in a variety of ways. The 
easiest solution of the problem should be decided 
upon and followed by the class. In these exercises 
much emphasis should be placed on execution, 
neatness in folding and pasting, and accuracy in 
measuring insisted upon. 


Individual Work in Construction. 


‘When the results show that skill has been 
gained, the pupils should be led to construct a 
model in which they are required to change or 
modify one part. If the change is confined at 
first toa single element the teacher can control 
the work and prevent a too serious loss of accu- 
racy. Work of a still more independent character 
should be: permitted only when the teacher feels 
that the class as a whole has mastered the pro- 
cesses necessary to the making of new forms. 
Each original form made should relate to the 
model which precedes it; if the original model be a 
wagon, the ‘ free exercise’ which follows should 
afford opportunity to the pupils to do individual 
work, some making wagons of one form and some 
of another. With a bright class it will often be 
possible to have each boy make a wagon of a type 
different from that of his neighbor. 


Errors to be Avoided. 


‘*Certain errors are to be guarded against in the 
development of the constructive work. First is 
the dictation of the class model. This is a mistake. 
Every model, including the type forms, should be 
reasoned out by the class. A second error may 
appear in the effort of some teachers to make 
their pupils master a number of new processes 
at once. Work thus made difficult invites failure. 
Each model should be so planned that its construc- 
tion demands the’ reasoning out of but one new 
process. 

‘‘A third difficulty may arise from the attempt of 
teachers to develop too rapidly the ‘free’ or inde- 
pendent work of theschedule. Indiscriminate con- 
struction will be done when there is lack of proper 
planning. It inevitably leads to inaccurate or 
careless work and makes progress impossible, A 
further source for criticism may occur in the free 
work thru the over simplification of the original 
model. There results, of course, no advance in 
skill when this takes place. Pupils should be re- 
quired to use in their original work the processes 
they have learned in the type model; no ‘trifling’ 
work should be accepted. 


Summary. 


‘*To summarize the statements which have been 
made one may say that the present plan contem- 
plates the teaching of manual work as a method of 
expression and not as a series of technical drills. 
It presents itself as a means of illustrating and 
giving correctness to the subjects of the general 
curriculum, and as ameans of developing the pupil 
thru response to his inherent desires to draw and 
shape things with his hands. It aims to relate the 
child to the world about him, and searches the 
curriculum for objects the making of which will 
do this. These decided upon, it employs for their 
construction materials that are most available for 
the purpose. It aims to give skill and to cultivate 
independence of execution, while thruout its em- 
phasis is upon the arts in use and upon independent 
work as against that produced at dictation. 
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The Educational Outlook 


The American Civic Association of 
which J. Horace McFariand of Harris- 
burg, Pa., is the president will meet at 
Cleveland, October 4-6. One of the prin- 


cipal objects of the association is to serve 
as a clearing house for the multiplying 


city,town and village improvement organ- jf 


izations of the country. Experience has 


demonstrated that local improvements | 


depend largely upon a few energetic in- 
dividuals, and the knowledge of what one 
has done, and how she or he has done it. 


There is no better way of gaining this | 
knowledge than thru personal talks 


with those who know, for which such a 


meeting as that to be heldjin,Cleveland | 


presents special facilities 


Dr.‘J. H. Phiilips, of + agra, conan Ala., 
schools, has materially enlarged the 
courses of study in the high schools of his 
city. The instruction given is now on a 
par with the best high schools in the 
state. 


A monument in honor Prof. B. Maerck- | 


ers, known for his contributions to agri- 


cultural science, will be unveiled in Halle | 


on Oct. 24. 


Dr. Maurice Francis Egan, professor of} 
comparative philology in the Catholic 
university at Washington, has been decor- 
ated by King Leopold of Belgium “‘for dis- 
tinguished literary merit.” 


The citizens of Redondo, California, 
<a voted $25,000 for a new high 
school building. 


The Catholic university at Washington, 
D. C., makes a new departure this year 
in opening a collegiate course for under- 
graduates. 


The annual convention of the county 
superintendents of California was held in 
Olympia, September 13, 14,and15. The 
program was of a varied and interesting 
character. 


The quarantine situation of Louisiana 
has caused the schools of the state to open 
late for the fall session, 


Lincoln institute opened on Sept. 18 
with 135 students. The enrollment at 
the beginning of the second week is 270. 
New students and old ones are coming in 
every: day. The enrollment last year 
was 451. Dr. B. F. Allen, the president, 
expects 500 students this year. 


It may be interesting to know that 
Rev. Richard Baxter Foster, a graduate 
of Dartmouth college and an officer in 
one of the colored regiments of U. S. 
soldiers from Missouri induced the mem- 
bers of the 62nd and the 65th regiments 
to contribute a part of their pay to estab- 
lish this school. It has since passed into 
the hands of the state of Missouri and is 
now one of the best equipped schools in 
the country for the education of negroes. 

The president is a product of the work 
of the American Missionary Association 
of the Co ational Church and bri 
to the work the same dovotion and self- 
sacrifice that characterizes that prest 
institution. He is a graduate of Atlanta 
patos “ae holds the degrees of A. B. 
and A. M. from that institution. His 
ability to organize and manage an im- 

ortant work of this character is a strik- 
ing proof of the wisdom of giving to the 
negro who can take it, the best mental 
training. This idea is eloquently advo- 
cated by Dr. Horace Burnstead of Atlanta 
university. whose pupil President Allen 
was, 


;The},State Teachers’ Association] [ot 
Wyoming held the seeond annual meeting 
atyDouglas, October 3 and 4. 

Of the 601 teachers in Wyoming, 357 
are members of the association. 


Principal for Fifty-eight Years. 


“Prin. George H. Linsley, of public 
school No. 1, Jersey City. resigned Sept. 


29, after fifty-eight years of faithful ser- 








vice in the same school. Fitting exer- 
cises were conducted in honor of the 
venerable teacher, which were attended 
by every school principal in the city, the 
board of education, and many of Mr. 
Linsley’s old pupils. 


The Mayor of Jersey City thanked 
Principal Linsley for his long and valua- 
ble services, as f the School Principals’ 
Association presented their old friend 
with a gold-headed cane. 

Among Mr. Tinsley’s former pupils are 
Police y eee seer McAdoo, of New 
York city, George W. Young, formerly 
President of the United States Mortgage 
and Trust Company of New York, and 
Edward F. C. on , President of the 
First National Bank of Jersey City. 


Sacrificing a Playground. 

Allegheny City’s public playground, 
fitted up by Henry pin jw on property 
valued at $1,000,000, will be discontinued 
because the officials of Allegheny insisted 
— the payment of $2,155.78 taxes on 
the property. When Mr. Phipps handed 
over the pevaresed to the city he did 
not deed the property, but gave the offi- 
cials to understand that it was to be used 
for its present purpose as long as the 
city wanted it. The property was not 
assessed by the county, but this year the 
Allegheny City officials assessed it and 
sent the bill to Mr. Phipps. He refused 
to pay, saying that the property really 
belonged to the city, and that it was not 
just to tax him for it. The assessors 
were obdurate, however, and advertised 
the property for sale under the delin- 

uent tax law. H. B. Naylor, Mr. 

hipp’s agent, says: ‘‘Mr. Phipps feels 
badly over the matter. He hasinstructed 
me to pay the assessment, but the public 
playground will be discontinued and 
warehouses erected on the valuable 
property. 





; Chicago News Letter. 


The school management committee of 
the Chicago board of education has 
decided not to transfer Prin. Henry D. 
Hatch. 

This course was contemplated because 
he had admitted whipping a pupil in the 
George H. Thomas school after the 
parents had given permission. A number 
of Principal Hatch a orters, including 
Miss Jane Addams, a vend the com- 
mittee and urged them to change their 
decision, claiming that the good of the 
school demanded his retention. 

There was much rejoicing among the 
teachers when the favorable decision was 
announced. 


The Chicago board of education is fac- 
ing a dearth of teachers. City Superin- 
tendent Cooley recently told the school 
management committee that the eligible 
list of teachers has heen exhausted. He 
recommends that normal school gradu- 
ates be permitted to accept positions 
without two years’ experience, as now 
required. 

The Chicago school authorities are con- 
sidering the advisibility of engaging 
William L. Tomlins as musical director 
of the teachers. 

Prin. Charles W. French, for fifteen 
years the head of the Hyde Park high 
school in Chicago, has resigned on ac- 
count of ill-health. Hiram B. Loomis, 
principal of the Garfield school, has been 
recommended as successor to the retir- 
ing principal. 

Diphtheria is spreading to an alarming 
extent in South Chicago. Unless the 
disease is soon checked the schools of that 
district will be compelled to close. This 
will affect several thousand school chil- 
dren, 

The educational exhibit in connection 
with the Nebraska State Fair is reported 
to have been entirely successful. One of 


the features of the exhibit was a model 
school building. 


The board of education has been very 


liberal in its policy of granting transfers 
to pupils, allowing them to attend high 
schools in districts in which they do not 
live. The result of all this is that ath- 
letic success is building up some schools 
and ruining others, the schools winning 
greatest success on the gridiron being the 
ones sought by many pupils., Theoreti- 
cally it seems right to allow pupils to go to 
whichever school they prefer, if they are 
willing to pay carfare and assume the 
burden of traveling a ae distance, but 
practically it works hardships for many 
upils who cannot afford are and also 
for teachers. According to the rules of 
the board certain elective courses are 
iven only when a certain stated number 
Tonics them. In depopulated schools 
often there are not sufficient numbers for 
the classes desired and pupils are com- 
elled to take transfers; and_ teachers 
ired to teach certain special subjects 
finding no demand for their work in the 
schools to which they are assigned must 
either take classes in subjects in which 
they have not specialized or else be trans- 
ferred to districts to which they do not 
care to go, —and all on account of base- 
ball and football successes or failures. 
The students connected with Lorado 
Taft’s classes in sculpture at the Chicago 
Art institute will turn their attention this 
winter to studies in city decoration. A 
a first step in this direction Mr. Taft will 
lay out a small park in one of the large 
halls at the institute. He will secure 
the services of a landscape gardener and 
a practical florist, and then let the pupils 
do the rest. The gardener and florist 
will transform the great hall into a min- 
iature park. This idea has grown out of 
the Ferguson bequest of $1,000,000 for 
the benefit of work in municipal art. 


The parents of — in the Wendell 
Phillips high school, Chicago, have organ- 
ized a club for the purpose of debatin 

uestions arising in connection wit 
the educational interests of the ,public 
school 
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Notes of New Books. 


The Life of King Henry V., with notes, introduction, and 
glossary, edited by W. H. Hudson, late professor in Leland 
Stanford, Junior, university; with seven illustrations by 
Dora Curtis; also many illustrations in the introduction and 
glossary from contemporary prints. This edition of Shakes- 
peare is designed primarily for class use. The volumes are 
printed with large type, are well bound in cloth, and uniform 
in size. (Henry Holt & Co., New York. Price, 35 cents.) 


Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor, an exposition of 
Isaac Pitman’s system of Phonography, designed for class 
or self-instruction. It is not necessary to say anything in 
favor of this system of shorthand. Its general use in the 
schools and the thousands of stenographers that practice it 
are sufficient indications of its value. The volume presents 
in a condensed form the principles one should learn to be- 
come an expert writer with exercises whose worth has been 
tested by long experience. A number of improvements 
have been for the first time introduced in the rules of the 
system, aniin the method of presenting it to the student, 
which will greatly assist the learner in the acquirement of 
the art. (Isaac Pitman & Sons, 31 Union Square, West, 
New York.) 


Modern English, Book [wo, a practical English grammar, 
with exercises in composition, by Henry P. Emerson, super- 
intendent of education, Buffalo, N. Y., and Ida C. Bender, 
supervisor of primary grades, Buffalo, N. Y. In these books 
the subject of language is presentedin accordance with mod- 
ern principles of teaching and without any attempt to teach 
historical grammar. The chief purpose of this book is to 
awaken an interest in the correct use of the English of to- 
day. The aim is to give boys and girls a clear insight into 


the structure of the English sentence, ability to express- 


their thoughts and to understand the thoughts of others. 
Constant effort is made to correct the errors of speech com- 
mon among young people, to increase their vocabulary, to 
teach them variety of expression, and to make correct ex- 
pression easy and natural. To bring about these results 
there is a rational use of imitation to give mastery of proper 
forms. Parts I and II develop the power of oral and written 
expression; Part III gives practical suggestions 
and exercises in composition Synonyms and word 
building, topic sentences and the treatment of the 
paragraph are features that teachers will appre- 
ciate. (The Macmillan Company, New York. Price, 
60 cents.) 


Dramatists of To-Day is a volume in which Edward 
Everett Hale, Jr., criticizes the leading dramatic 
writers, among them being Rostand, Hauptmann, 
Sudermann, Pinero, Shaw, Phillips, and Maeter- 
linck. The dramas are mainly considered as litera- 
ture, but there are interesting discussions of the 
stage performances of many of them. Certain of 
the plays included in the discussion, particularly 
some by Shaw and Maeterlinck, have never been 
performed in the United States. Most of the 
matter contained in the volume was contributed 
originally to the Dial. (Henry Holt & Co., New 
York. Price, $1.50.) 


Living Thoughts for All Ages is a collection of 
gems of literature for use in primary grades. These 
bits of verse, with a few prose quotations, are 
taken mostly from British and American authors, 
but selections from writers of many other nation- 
alities are also given. They are arranged for first, 
second, and third grades. The introduction con- 
tains helps for the use of the selections. This 
reader of graded memory gems was compiled and 
arranged by Catherine T. Bryce, supervisor of pub- 
lic schools, and Frank E, Spaulding, superintendent 
of public schools, Passaic, N. J. (F. A. Owen 
= _ Company, Dansville, N. Y. Price, 25 
cents. 


The Regal Note Book is a loose leaf note book, 
especially ‘arranged for school use. It opens flat, 
like a book. The clasp attachment admits of quick 
removal and replacement of the paper, and leaves 
a perfectly flat surface for writing. The entire 
sheet can be written upon. The book has a flexible 
cover of substantial cloth. It isone of the most 
durable, most attractive note book covers on tre 
market. (Atkinson, Mentzer & Grover, Chicago. 
Price, 25c.) 


Nut Brown Joan is a story that 1s sure to find 
favor with the girls. Marion Ames Taggett, the 
author, writes of domestic affairs, yet she has such 
an engaging way of narrating ordinary events that 
the interest never wanes. All the woes and all the 
fun attendant on the members of a large family 
are charmingly depicted. The boy and girl asso- 
ciates of the heroine are real, and with all their 
faults they have a high sense of honor, and a loyalty 
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and love for each other. Secret expeditions, jong of 
sports, mysterious trials, and successful solutions all have 
their place. (Henry Holt & Company, New York.) 





Educational Associations. 


Oct. 13-15.—Nebraska Superintendents and Principals’ 
meetings. Lincoln. 

Oct. 18-20.—Council of Superintendents of State of New 
York, Buffalo. 

a 19-21.—Vermont State Teachers’ Association, Mont- 
pelier. 

Oct. 20-21,—Northwestern Wisconsin Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Chippewa Falls. 

Oct. 20-21. -Western Minnesota Teachers’ Association, at 
Granite Falls. President, Martin L. Pratt, Granite Falls; 
secretary, M. L. Jacobson, Atwater. 

Oct. 20-21. New Hampshire State Teachers’ Association, 
at Concord. President, Fred. S. Libby, Warner ; secretary, 
Harriet L. Huntress, Concord. 

Oct. 27.—Massachusetts Teachers’ Association, joint 
convention with Hampshire and Hampden Counties 
Teachers’ Associations, Springfield. 

Oct. 27.—Middlesex County, Mass., Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Tremont Temple, Boston; Secretary, J. k. Wight- 
man, Malden. 

Oct. 27.—Worcester County, Mass., Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Worcester. 

The New Hampshire State Teacher’s Association will 
meet in Concord, Oct. 20 and 22. This association was 
organized in 1854, and its annual meetings have been a 
source of great inspiration to the teachers of the state. 

Nov. 1-3.—Northern alifovnia Teachers’ Association, 
Red Bluff ; Pres., J. D. Sweeney, Ked Bluff. 

Nov. 3-4. —Southwestern Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, 
Waukesha. 

Dec. 1-2.—Northwestern Nebraska State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Crawford. 

Dec. 18-23.—Southern California Teachers’ Association, 
Los Angeles; Pres., J. D. Graham; Sec’y, Miss Alice Fra- 
zier, Santa Annas. 

Dec. 26-29.—Montana State Teachers’ Association, Liv- 
ingston; Pres., Lewis Terwilliger, Livingston. 





Dr. WILLIAM E, CHANCELLOR 


Who has just been re-elected as Superintendent of Paterson, N. J. 


{See Page 3°4.] 
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The Greater New York. 


The meeting of the association of wo- 
men principals which would come natu- 
rally on Oct. 9 will be postponed because 
the day is a Jewish holiday. The meet- 
ing will be held Oct. 16 instead. At this 
time the report of the committee on 
child study will be considered. 


The board of education has opened a 
new evening school for men and boys in 
P. S. No. 4, 173d street and Third avenue, 
Bronx. The subjects taught are the 
‘* Essentials " of education,— reading, 


writing, arithmetic, American history, 
eography, composition, spelling, and 
00 


eeping. 

The heal will be in charge of William 

P. McCarthy, principal of the day school 
in the same building. 


Superintendent Elgas has decided to 

establish several trade classes in evening 
school No. 40 in the borough of Brooklyn. 
This has been made necessary by the 
crowded condition of the manual training 
school. The work for advanced men 
upils will include stenography, book- 
eeping, mechanical drawing, and En- 
lish. For advanced women there will 
e instruction in millinery, dressmaking, 
bookkeeping, and stenography. 


The opening lecture at the Brooklyn 
institute was given by Dr. Edward How- 
ard Griggs. is subject was Tennyson, 
this being the first of six lectures by Dr. 
- on “The Poetry and Philosophy 
0 

A 


ennyson.”’ 

nyone who has heard Dr. Griggs can 
testify to the real educational value of 
whatever he may have to say about the 
sweet singer of England. 

On September 29 the young ladies of 
the girls’ technical high school enjoyed a 
visit to the Irish Industrial Exposition at 
Madison Square Garden. The invitation 
in behalf of the management of the expo- 
sition came thru Commissioner P. F. 
McGowan, of the board of education. He 
was assisted by Commissioner M. S. Stern 
and a number of teachers in the school in 
conducting the guests thru the exhibition. 
Most of the time was spent inspecting the 
wool-carding, spinning and weaving oper- 
ations, the lace making, and other Irish 
industries. 

Prin. John W. Davis, of the Bedford 
Park public school, spent avery pleasant 
summer vacation on the Pacific coast. 


The free art instruction classes at 
evening school 77, which were so success- 
ful last year, have reopened. The work 
is under the supervision of art instructor 
Arthur Meyer. The instruction and all 
materials are free to men and boys over 
sixteen years of age. 


The educational department of the 
West Side Y. M. C. A., New York city, 
announces a course of study in printing 
and publishing. Muchinterest has been 
shown in the proposed course. The mem- 
bership tickets have’ been arranged as 
follows : Full course for one, $25.00; a 
ticket to firms covering full course, which 
can be used in sending different men to 


the lectures, $25.00; and $15.00 for a lyn 


ticket admitting the bearer to any 
twelve of the full course of twenty-five 
lectures. 


When the Pratt institute opened its 
classes for the new school year many 
would-be pupils had to be turned away. 
Last year the enrollment was 1,378. This 
year it is — than 1,500. ‘ The outlook 
is very gratifying, owing to larger accom- 
modations and better facilities for work. 
The high school building has been fitted 
up during the summer for the exclusive 
use of the department of domestic arts. 
The new chemistry building was com- 
pes during the summer. Two entire 

oors having an area of over 11,000 
«quare feet will be used exclusively for 


class-rooms and laboratories in chemistry. 
The several laboratories are equipped to 
accommodate 150 men at one time. 


The Alliance Francaise of New York, 
which was founded in 1901, for the pur- 

ose of facilitating the study of the 
Heench language and literature in New 
York, announces free classes for the ele- 
mentary study of French in the auditor- 
ium of the college of physicians and sur- 
geons, at 69th street and Tenth avenue, 
also in South Hall, Columbia university. 


Board of Education Meeting. 


The meeting of the board of education 
on Sept. 27, was very exciting. One of 
the important items was the considera- 
tion of the budget for 1906 as prepared 
by the finance committee. After much 
debate the board adopted resolutions 
requesting the city to appropriate the 
sum of $25,126,040.96 for the mainte- 
nance of the public schools for 1906. This 
sum is an increase of $3,129,023.19 over 
that appropriated for the current year. 
A further request was made for a bond 
issue of $4,437,751, for new buildings and 
additions, etc. 

The budget is made up of two funds, 
general ae special. The general fund 
includes the amount available for salaries 
of teachers and other expenses of instruc- 
tion, amounting to $19,403,966.47, an 
increase of $1,620,097.73. The special 
fund includes maintenance, supplies, 
janitors, etc., to the amount of $5,722,- 
074.49, an increase of $1,508,925.46. 

The heaviest increases as pointed out 
by Chairman Collier, of the finance com- 
mittee, are in the salaries of teachers in 
the day schools and in evening schools 
due to the opening of new schools, to- 
gether with supplies, janitors’ salaries, 
and compulsory education. The added 
expense is due to the growth of the sys- 
tem, the opening of new branches, such 
as the parental school, evening trade 
schools, the transfer to the city of the 
Jamaica normal school, and the new 
system of paying janitors’ assistants. 

Chairman Collier made it very plain 
that if the budget was cut it would be 
necessary to dispense with some of the 
activities and to curtail the system. The 
city would be to blame if such a course 
had to be taken, and not the board of 
education. 

It was reported before the meeting 
of the board that Commissioner Lummis, 
of the committee on lectures and libraries, 
had sent his resignation as a member of 
the board of education to Mayor Mc- 
Clellan. Mr. Lummis has served the 
educational interests of the city for sev- 
eral years as a member of the board. His 
reason for resigning is of a personal 
nature. 

A communication was received from 
A. D. Matthews’ Sons requesting the 
board to allow the use of the assembly 
room of the girls’ high school, Brooklyn, 
for a meeting to consider the purchase of 
the frigate ‘‘Constitution”. The fund 
for this purpose, they proposed, should 
be raised by the school children of Brook- 


In discussing the proposition several 
members of the board thought such a use 
of a public school building would set a bad 
precedent. On motion the communica- 
tion was laid upon the table. 


School Celebrates at No. 49. 


September 28 was a red letter day for 
the friends and pupils of public school 49, 
situated at 237 East 37th street. The 
occasion was the celebration of the 
schools’ wee Pye? anniversary. The 
front of the old building was gaily decor- 
ated with flags, while the large as- 
sembly rooms of the two departments 
were crowded with happy children and 
parents and friends. 


The addresses were, for the most part, 
by old students of the school, who were 
full of reminiscences of the days gone by, 
when they were boys. They urged the 
boys and girls who now attend the schoo! 
to be loyal to their teachers, true to their 
flag and faithful in their studies, so that 
when their school days are over they may 
take their —_ as good citizens. 

Many affectionate greetings and good 
wishes were extended to Prin. James R. 
Pettigrew who for so many years has been 
the guide and inspiration ot the pupils 
in 49. As one old student finished his 
remarks he turned to Principal Petti- 
grew,and as he grasped his hand said, ‘‘ He 
has been my friend for fifty years.” At 
this the audience burst into frantic 
applause. 

he teachers who have assisted Prin- 
cipal Pettigrew came in for their share of 
thanks and praise, and their beamin 
faces showed how deeply they appreciate 
the tokens of love at f regard showered 
upon them by their former pupils. 

The exercises given by the pupils, 
themselves, were deserving of great credit. 
The children entered into the spirit of the 
occasion with the same enthusiasm dis- 
played by the students of long ago. The 
class cheering, the singing, recitations and 
drill work, showed careful preparation, 
and none seemed more happy than the 
participants themselves. 

Speeches were made by President 
Tifft of the board of education, Dean Bal- 
liet of the New York university school of 

edagogy, District Supt. Edward W. 

titt, corporation counsel, John A. 
Delany, and others. Mr. Delany brought 
the greetings and good wishes of Mayor 
McClellan, who was unable to be present, 
much to his regret. 

Altogether it was a great reunion, a 
day long to be remembered by the friends 
and pupils of old 49. 


Meeting of Women Principals. 


The Association of Women Principals 
met at the Hall of Education on Sept. 25, 
and listened to a delightful and inspiring 
talk by Miss Marie Shedlock, of London, 
on ‘‘The Educational Value of Fairy 
Stories. ’’ 

After referring to the ill effects of 
theatrical bill-boards and terrifying head 
lines in so-called respectable daily papers, 
Miss Shedlock said that something must 
be given thechildren to counteract these. 
She urged that the children should be 
trained for a normal life rather than for 
the present-day strenuous existence or 
even the simple life. They should know 
life as it really is, near tonature. They 
should be guidedalong the paths of poet- 
ical fancy, rather than to vivid realism. 

‘‘The real object of story telling,’’ 
said Miss Shedlock, ‘‘is to bring true 
dramatic joy to the child, to develop a 
fine’ sense of humor, and to lead children 
to good literature.’’ Fairy stories have 
a peculiar educational value for children 
between the ages of 8 and 12, because 
they enable the child to form beautiful 
mental pictures. One of our chief aims 
in dealing with children should be to 
avoid the commonplace. It would be 
wise if all stories dealing with penniless 
boys who drift to the city and suddenly 
become wealthy could be banished from 
the libraries. 

‘*Stories should deal with first princi- 
ples and knowledge of the world. Such 
stories should be told as have an educa- 
tional value, not dealing with a corner of 
the nursery or playground, but with a 
corner of the world. One of the great 
objections raised to the telling of fairy 
tales is that they confuse a child’s sense 
of truth. We should remember that the 
child has more power of mental read- 
justment than we give him credit for, 
and is able to put impressions where 
they really belong. 
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‘One of the chief values of fairy stories 
lies in the fact that they foster a kinship 
and love for animals, trees, flowers, and 
the stars. With regard to animals, the 
child learns to give them human attri- 


butes and thus to show them love and - 


kindness. One of the best books ever 
written in this connection is Kipling’s 
Jungle Book; it should bein every school 
library. 

The great difficulty with children to- 
day, especially in the United States, is 
that they are too old for their years. 
Parents and teachers cater too much to 
their tastes and inclination in the selec- 
tion of books.”’ 

During the week Miss Shedlock gave 
instructive lectures on the following sub- 
jects: ‘‘ The Funand Philosophy of Hans 
Christian Andersen,’’ ‘‘The Poetry and 
Pathos of Hans Christian Andersen,’’ 
and ‘‘The Art of Story Telling.’’ 


Dr. Haney’s Plans for Winter’s 
Work. 


Dr. James P. Haney, director of art 
and manual — is planning a series 
of demonstrations for primary teachers, 
illustrating the manner in which the re- 
vised course of study will be carried into 
effect. Particular emphasis in the lec- 
tures will be laid upon the close correla- 
tion of different forms of drawing and 
constructive work, as well as language 
and nature study in the primary grades. 

Dr. Haney hopes, if possible, to hold a 
number of conferences in the board of 
education building at 59th street, where 
the primary teachers will be shown the 
best work done during the past term. 
Some of this work was on exhibition dur- 
ing the month of July at P. S. 157, Man- 
hattan, when it aroused much interest on 
the part of teachers. The exhibit con- 
sisted of several thousand exercises done 


Has been adopted by more schools 
this year than ever before. It is 
recognized as the standard tray 
for elementary Knife work. # # 
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Sully describes it and also shows 
our famous Sloyd and Carvers’ 
Knives and the Pierce’s Patent 
Saw Table. os vs os 




















by children under the guidance of grade 
teachers, who had carefully planned 
drawings and constructive work around 
different centers of interest in connec- 
tion with the school and home. 

Dr. Haney hopes to show the best of 
this work at the conferences. He has 
also planned to give one or more talks in 
design to departmental teachers of draw- 
ing in Manhattan and the Bronx. These 
will be illustrated by the very striking 
examples of design which were shown by 
the manual training department at the 
National Educational Conference at As- 
bury Park last July. The work included 
in this exhibit consists ot alarge number 
of pieces selected from class work, and 
those of the teachers who saw it ex- 
pressed great pleasure at the individual- 
ity shown in the children’s work, and the 
excellence of designs along structural 
lines. 

Later in the term Dr. Haney proposes 
to give also two or three public talks to 
teachers who may be interested in ap- 

lied art in the schools. He will take 
or his subject matter not a discussion 
of school exercises, but a consideration 
of the different ways in which the prin- 
ciples of design can be practically used 
in connection with school life and work. 

These talks will consider not only 
school decoration, but hints as to the 
preparation of cards of invitation, ar- 
rangements of printed programs, how 
principles of design apply to written ex- 
ercises, and indeed all the ways in which 
the work of the schools may be affected 
by the taste of one who is well informed in 
regard to harmonious arrangement of 
color and form. 

In connection with these lectures Dr. 
Haney has made arrangements with Mr. 
Henry T. Bailey to speak to the teachers 
of the city. Mr. Bailey’s subject will be 
‘«The School-room Beautiful.’’ The lec- 


GRADED CLASSICS 


This beautiful series of Readers, just now attracting so much atten- 
tion among progressive teachers everywhere, may. be ordered from 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
33-37 E. SeventTeENTH St., New York 


For an interesting booklet about these Readers write the publishers 


B. F. JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY, Richmond, Va. 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. 
FOURTH AVE. & THIRTEENTH ST. 
NEW YORK : : : Since 1848 


ture will be givenon Wednesday, Oct. 25, 
at the hall of the board of education, 
oa the auspices of the ‘‘ Teachers Art 

u — 

During the past summer Dr. Haney 
conducted a class in design and the prin- 
ciples of art supervision at Cohasset, 
Mass. The instruction was particularly 
planned for teachers of art and manual 
training in elementary and high schools. 

Those who were in attendance at the 
school were much interested and testif. 
r the practical value of the wor 

one. 


Public Lecture Season Opens. 


The outlook for the evening lectures in 
connection with the work of the board of 
education for the season of 1905-06, is full 
of promise. ‘‘The chief aim of these even- 
ing lecture courses,”’ says Supervisor Leif- 
ziger, has been to develop a great body 
of students among the parents of the 
New York school children. During the 
coming year this idea will be carried out 
with even greater emphasis than before. 
The lectures have been so arranged and 
courses of reading so suggested, as really 
to form a workingman’s college.” 

The lectures plannea by Dr. Leipziger 
for the coming year are arranged so that 
they will appeal also to the teachers of 
the New York schools. During the past 
two or three years the interest in the lec- 
ture courses among teachers has been on 
the increase. Indications are that a 
larger number wiil take the same interest 
this year. 

One of the features of the course to be 
iven in October, November, and Decem- 
er as illustration of the treat in'store for 

teachers, isa series of thirty lectures on 
“English Literature in the Nineteenth 
Century,” by Prof. Frederick H. Sykes, of 
Teachers college. Those who attend at 
least ninety per cent. of these lectures, 
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and are successful in Lng the exam- 
inations in January and May, will receive 
certificates from Columbia university and 
the board of education. The first lec- 
ture in the series was held October 6, at 
the oe high school, 115th street 
near Seventh avenue. 

Besides literature, the courses will in- 
clude lectures on physics, electricity, 
metallurgy, astronomy, biology, general 
history, American history, sociology, 
music, and art. Another course is to be 
given which will also appeal directly to 
the teachers. It covers ten lectures on 


education, including the following sub-, 


ects: Greek and Roman education: 

Medieval education ; the development 
of secondary education in modern times ; 
the development of the modern element- 
ary school; the school and the com- 
munity ; new ideals in the administra- 
tion of city schools ;_ the first of a course 
of four lectures on the administration of 
schools and teaching ; types of school 
architecture and equipment; _ essential 
factors in school supervision. 

Dr. Leipziger deserves great credit for 
the tireless effort he has made to render 
the public lectures for the season of 1905- 
1906 so complete and satisfying. 


B. T. A. Extension Courses. 


The extension courses offered by the 
Brooklyn Teachers’ Association for the 
present school year have been announced 
as follows: At Columbia university, 
‘*Shakespere,”’ by Prof. Frederick Henry 
Sykes, Ph.D. and the “Theory and Prac- 
tice of Teaching Mathematics in Element- 
ary Schools,” by Prof. David Eugene 
Smith, Ph. D., and Mr. Clifford B. Upton. 
At Adelphi college, ‘‘ English History,”’ by 
Prof. J. Herbert Low. At Polytechnic 
institute, ‘‘School Methods and Manage- 
ment,” by Associate Supt. Andrew W. 
Edson, ‘‘Rhetoric and Composition or 
Studies in Nineteenth Century Litera- 
ture,”’ by Professor Chandler, six courses 
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in French by Professor Carteaux and 
Professor Lador ; five courses in German, 
by Professor Collins and Mr. Schwarz. 

Mr. Homer C. Bristol, 105 Herkimer St. 
Brooklyn, chairman of lecturers and 
Studies committee, will gladly furnish 
additional information. 


Cathedral Study Club. 


The ‘‘ Cathedral Study Club,”’ of which 
the Rev. William B. Martin (S. T. L.) is 
the director, is offering to the teachers 
of Greater New York a course of lec- 
tures to be conducted by the educational 
department of the College of St. —o 
of New Rochelle. These courses have 
been formally approved by the state 
department of education and by the 
city superintendent and the board of 


examiners. In addition to the pro- 
fessional courses in psychology, in 
history and 


——- of education, in 
methods, and in school management, 
there are academic classes in the follow- 
ing subjects: Logic and ethics, English 
literature, French and German. The lec- 
tures will begin in the second week of 
October at the Cathedral college, 462 
Madison avenue, New York city. The 
following courses are offered : 

Educational Psychology. —Rev. Francis 
agg D.D., Professor of Psychology 
St. Joseph Seminary, Dunwoodie. 

Logic and Ethics. —Rev. Wm. B. Mar- 


tin, S. T. L., St. Patrick’s cathedral. 
History and Principles of Education.— 
James M. Kieran, A.M., LL.D., Profes- 


sor of Education, Normal college. 

gy ee Psychology.—James J. 
Walsh, M.D., Fordham university. 

Methods of Teaching. — Louise E. 
Tucker, A.M., Professor of Education, 
College of St. Angela. 

English Literature.—Joseph Vincent 
Crowne, A.M., Ph.D., Instructor in Eng- 
lish at College of City of New York. 
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More than 700 children who will attend 
the new Carmelite parish school in 
Twenty-ninth street joined in the exer- 
cises at the formal opening on September 
24. For the last fifteen years the Fathers 
of the Carmelite parish have labored un- 
ceasingly to establish permanent build- 
ings in connection with their work. Al- 
together they have spent $250,000 for 
this purpose. The new school is one of 
the most imposing buildings yet erected. 
The main hall has a seating capacity of 
nearly 1,000. The class-rooms will ac- 
commodate 1,050 children. 


Catholic Pedagogical College. 


The first Roman Catholic pedagogical 
college for women will be opened in New 
York on October 16. Any student who 
follows the ninety hours’ course as pre- 
scribed by the new school will be eligible 
to the city examination for license to 
teach in the local schools, provided she has 
also the degree of A The state 
board of regents and City Superintend- 
ent Maxwell have agreed to this pro- 
posal. 

The college will be under the patron- 
age of the Cathedral study club. The 
institution is designed chiefly for Cath- 
olic teachers in the public schools of New 
York city, altho teachers of any creed 
will be welcome. The course will in- 
clude physiology, history, logic,ethics, and 
principles of educational methods. 





W. S. Rowley, M. D., Cleveland, O., 
writes: ‘‘I take great pleasure in saying 
that I have found antikamnia tablets 
very valuable in both acute and chronic 
rheumatism; also in all forms of neural- 
gia, and as yet I have not seen any de- 
pressant action. I prescribe antikamnia 
tablets by giving one every two or three 
hours.’’—North American Practitioner. 





For Secondary and Graded Schools 
Macmillan’s Pocket Classics 





Notable Features 


1. Theexcellence of the selections, and the care taken to secure the best and most accurate texts. 
2. The series includes all the ‘‘Classics’”’ prescribed in the new Standard College Entrance Requirements, 
together with other volumes edited especially for secondary schouls, and for the grades. 
The editing is of the best; the books are not over-edited. Most of the numbers for use in secondary schools are 
edited by teachers of English in such schools. 
4. In size (5 3-4 by 4 1-4) and in mechanical execution the Pocket Classics are all that could be desired. 


5. The Pocket Classics Series is an unusually economical one—25 cents a volume. 


add to the cost. 


There are no ‘‘double numbers” to 


6. Finally, experience has shown that the Pocket Classics give general satisfaction in the thousands of schools in 


which they are :sed. 





* SELECTED HIGH SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS 


Channing's Student’s History of the United 
SS a eR Oe es $'.40 
Coman and Kendall’s History of England 1.25 
Coman’s Industrial History of the United 
ct wbbbcbthbentossccaphonsn<¢ <bean 
IIE WOIINIE. 5. sc cnscicnncensscccsvncesccs 90 
Asbley’s American Government............. 1.00 


Gayley and Young's Principles and Prog- 
ress Of English Poetry .................. . 1.10 


Brooke-Carpenter’s English Literature..... 1.00 


95 | Hall and Knight’s Algebras 


Fisher and Schwatt's Algebras 
Schultze’s Elementary Algebra............. 1.10 


a a ny ey eek, Geeeee, Cet Clay’s Examples in Algebra..............+.+. -90 
Tarr’s New Physical Geography....... .---- 1.00 | Schultze and Sevenoak’s Geumetry........ 1.10 
Tarr’s First Book in Physical Geography .. 1.10 Holgate’s Geometry.............0002 isseees 1.10 
Tare’s Elementary Physical Geography.... 1.40 ¢ 
Carpenter’s Elements of Rhetoric and Crew’s Elements of Physics.................. 1.10 
English Composition ....................... 1.00 | Andrews & Howland’s Elements of Physics. 1.10 
Robins and Perkins’ Introduction to Study Arey’s Elementary Chemistry............... 90 
* of Rhetoric ......... eke tetaseleseaebe . 90] Waddell’s School Chemistry ................. -90 


SORTER EEE TMH eee weet eeeeeseeeeeees 8 


BOSTON 





Ely and Wicker’s Elementary Principles 


IES. 50.55 <n is cha 60 cabenassenagens 1.00 









THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


CHICAGO 


ATLANTA 





Jegi’s Practical Lessons in Human Physi- 
NOME x's 6b GUWbus 00 today uti cc ceceep cabeocceat 
Peabody's Studies in Anatomy, Physiology 

WE SEEMED Ss weew cs cgiss shcocsescssns @5 ao 
Davenport’s Zoology............eeee2 seeees 1.10 
NINE 055.555 sadineeshsacesatecsweess 1.10 
Barss’s Nepos—Twenty Lives...............  .90 
Bain’s Poems of Ovid ......................-. 1.10 
Bali’s Elements of Greek...............000++ 1.00 
Von Minckwitz’s Cicero.................00.-. 1.25 
Aitmaier’s Commercial Correspondence ... .75 
Bogle’s Comprehensive Bookkeeping...... .90 
Trotter’s Geography of Commerce.......... 1.10 
Hewett’s German Reader .......... ........ 1.00 
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Graded Poetry 
Readers 


Messrs. Maynard, Merrill & Co. have just pub- 
lished the first five volumes of GRADED 
POETRY READERS to be completed in seven 
volumes, covering the first eight years of school 
work. The first volume includes work for the 
first two years and each of the succeeding vol- 
umes contains work for one year. The selections 
have been made by Miss Katharine D. Blake, 
Principal, Girls’ Department, Public School No. 
6, New York City, and Miss Georgia Alexander, 
Supervising Principal, Indianapolis, Ind. The 
volumes are uniform in size, 96 pages, bound in 
boards with cloth cack and will be sold separ- 
ately at 20 cents each. This plan of publication 
makes it possible now for the first time to secure 
at a nominal price a wealth of supplementary 
reading in poetry for a single grade, without 
the necessity of purchasing at the same time a 
large amount of matter for other grades for 
which there is no immediate need. 


Maynard, Merrill, & Co. 


PUBLISHERS 


44-60 East 23rd Street, = New York City 


Mayne’s Sight Speller 


By D. D. MAYNE 
Principal of Minnesota State School of Agriculture 





Makes use of sight memory, the strongest sense memory. 


Provides daily exercises in the use as well as the interpreta- 
tion of diacritical marks. 


Provides daily exercise in dictionary work. 


Gives the pupil facility in applying the few valuable rules 
for spelling. 


Contains all the good features you have ever seen in a speller 


and many you have never seen. 


Covers a line of desirable English work not covered by any 
text on English. 


Embodies all conclusions reached by the most recent psycho- 
logical research in the subject. 


Is adapted to the grades, For the High School our Modern 
Business Speller should be considered. It is the leading 
Speller for Secondary Schools. 





Chicago Rew Work 





EVERY EQUIPMENT FOR 


METAL AND LEATHER WORKING 


Recently Introduced in Many High Schools 


| RON AL 
mee 












BENCH No. 10 1-2 
The Best Work Can Be Done Only With the Best Tools 


Ours Meet This Requirement 


Catalog No. 8 Full Information on Request 


THE NATION'S HEADQUARTERS FOR MANUAL 


TRAINING SUPPLIES OF a veny DESCRIPTION 
CATALOG NO. 


CHANDLER & BARBER 


122 SUMMER STREET BOSTON, MASS. 








IF YOU WANT TO ELIMINATE ALL 
ELEMENTS OF CHANCE OR UNCERTAINTY 


when you buy school 
furniture insist upon 
that made by 


The A. H. ANDREWS 
CO. oF CHICAGO 


All America knows of 
the high quality of 





AndrewsSchool Furniture 


For forty years it has led a'l others. The A. H. Andrews Co. 
of Chicago were awarded 


GRAND PRIZE AT ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION 


The highest award given. QUALITY IS THE BEST POLICY. 
Andrews School Furniture has quality and its quality has 
made it famous throughout America. If you need school fur- 
niture or supplies of any kind let us know and we will make 
an estimate on same 


The A. H. ANDREWS CO. 


AGENTS 174-176 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
WANTED Eastern Office: 1170 Broadway, New York 
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{*‘ That Other Fellow.” 


The Evening News of Paterson, N. J., 
recently printed an exceedingly interest- 
ing sketch of,the development of expert 
school supervision in that city. The con- 
ditions there suggested existed in most 
cities of the country. The progress has 
been wonderful. Public sentiment has 
not always agers itself to be influ- 
enced by the highest considerations. 
Paterson itself is an example of 
this. But times have changed for the 
better, and they will be better yet. The 
support given to Superintendent Chan- 
cellor in his home city is a triumph of 
public spirit over that mean spirit which 
seeks after the gratification of a narrow 
selfishness, sacrificing to personal ad- 
vantage the welfare of a generation of 
boys and girls. 

This is what the News says: 

‘We are going to have a new superin- 
tendent of schools in a short time, and, 
curiously enough, there is not much said 
about it. When Louis Aggasiz Good- 
enough, of friendly and affectionate 
memory, passed beyond the life line, 
most of the people around here raised a 
cry for a successor to him chosen from 
among our own people. It was said we 
had plenty of talent right here at home 
and it seemed unfair to be going out of 
town to find a man suitable to us and fit 
to govern the schools and add to their 
good works. The same cry had been 
raised when Mr. Goodenough was ap- 
pointed, but he won out just the same. 


“It may be well to say that for a 
while it looked as if the homerule theory 
would succeed, but the current turned in 
another direction and Dr. Chancellor 
carre from out of town and took his 
place at the head of the schools of this 
city. There were no cannon booming 
welcome to him. There were no flowers 
spread on his pathway coming here. The 
reception he met with was none too 
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hearty, and he began his duties under 


—= watchful eyes which were full of criticism, 


and of the kind that was not too friendly 
to him: Some people resented the in- 
trusion of the stranger, and altogether 
things looked a little frigid for him. 


The board of education had heard a 
good deal about him, and had sent a 
committee to look him over, and to learn 
what the pect who knew him thought 
of him. hen the committee came back 
and made their report, the commissioners 
concluded that they would try him for a 
year, and if he turned out all right they 
would see what they could do for him. 
They were not sure and they concluded 
not to take any risks by putting him in 
office under the same conditions as Mr. 
Goodenough. He had been elected prac- 
tically for life, and his salary had been 
placed at $3,600 a year. The board be- 
aay their experiment on Mr. Chancellor 

y cutting down the salary of the office 
to $3,100, and then they elected him for 
only one year. 


‘The year has gone past, and on the 
last Friday of this month—the 22d—it 
will fall to the duty of the board of edu- 
cation to choose a superintendent of 
schools. It is but simple justice to say 
something about this man, who came to 
the schools of this town a year ago, 
handicapped from the very beginning by 
the public feeling pretty general thru- 
out the town, that he had no business 
here at all. He went about his work, 
faithfully, courteously, and with quiet 
firmness. He was deft of hand and he 
put obstacles out of his way, but he did 
it with a silent emphasis which pre- 
vented dispute, and stirred no hot blood. 
He has labored unceasingly and he has 
not shouted from the house tops about 
himself and his success. 


‘« He is not known as well as he should 
be in the town, but that will come later, 
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when he realizes that people begin to ap- 
preciate the services which he is daily 
performing in the betterment and bright- 
ening of the children’s lives. It will be 
a compliment to him when he is told b 

the commissioners that the year which 
he has spent at the head of our schools 
has been an evidence of the fact that 
when they elected him tentatively last 
year, they found, without being then 
certain of it, the very man necessary to 
the well being and progress of our 
schools. The ‘‘ Other Fellow,’’ on behalf 
of the News, which has occasionally had 
a few words with the doctor, congratu- 
lates him on the happy results which 
have come from his first year‘at the 
head of the public school system of Pat- 
erson. 


‘We are much changed in the matter 
of school superintendents within years 
past. One of the notable things in Pater- 
son’s early educational days was the fact 
that it was not considered necessary to 
have a trained principal of a school, or a 
college graduate for superintendent of 
schools. On the contrary there was a 
gosone tendency to look for some good 

usiness man who would oversee every- 
thing connected with the buildings and 
their care taking and management. It 
was only in later years, when trained 
intellects seemed to be necessary, that 
the board of education went out of town 
to find a man who would suit them and 
who might raise the standard of educa- 
tional ability higher than it was in old 
Sam Hosford’s day. Perhaps the a 
eration who step out from the high 
school nowadays are better educated 
than the boys and girls who graduated 
there thirty years ago, but after all 
there is no very blatant proof af it. 


‘‘Take Cornelius S. Van Wagoner for 
instance. He was one of the men who 
aided in the building up of the school 
system of this town. He was a civil 


DON’T LET THE NEW FREE TEXT-BOOKS, SUPPLE- 
MENTARY READERS, AND LIBRARY BOOKS BE 
‘HANDLED, USED, AND SOILED, WHEN FOR ONE 


AND ONE-QUARTER CENTS 
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Holden Adjustable Book Cover 
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engineer and wrote a hand that would 
make a man cross-eyed to attempt to 
read it. He lived upin Ward street in 
the big stone house near Cross street, 
and he knew no more about any of the 
broad philosophical questions which are 
agitating professional educators to day 
than the simple child in the kinder- 
garten. It was not necessary that he 
should know these things. The times 
did not demand them and Cornelius could 
not have supplied them if there was such 
ademand. Yet he succeeded in keeping 
the schools running along very actively 
for the years he was superintendent. 


. 


‘There was old. Andrew Derrom, who 
ran the schoois for years and afterwards 
went off to the civil war and became a 
hero. He could hardly read consecu- 
tively and correctly two sentences in the 
English language, and as for grammar, 
he did not know a plural noun from a 
singular one. Yet he made a superin- 
tendent who was among the most suc- 
cessful ones whom Paterson ever pos- 
sessed. When William Swineburne was 
in Andrew Derrom’s place as superin- 
tendent, he used to be terribly particular 
during the winter months to see that the 
stoves and furnaces in the schools were 
kept chock full of coal and the class 
rooms kept warm enough to have the 
boys and girls comfortable. William 
was a machinist and didn’t know much 
about philosophy or chemistry, but he 
was at the head of the schools for many 
years. 


‘“Good old Sam Hosford was at the 
head of the schools, and the town was 
satisfied with the gentle faced man, who 
never pretended to know it all, but, in 
his day, turned out as many well edu- 
cated and intelligent rip | girls and fel- 
lows as are now on the benches under 
Prof. Chancellor’s jurisdiction. Perhaps 
there were not so many courses of study. 
It may be that there was less delving 
into modern isms and fewer books to be 
carried to the class-rooms, but when big 
and good natured Sam Hosford marched 
around from his house, near where the 
old city hall now is, and opened school in 
the morning, he had a crowd of young- 
sters around him who have since grown up 
in Paterson and have made good men and 
women of themselves. True it is that 
things have changed since those old days 
and we have necessity for higher acquire- 
ments in our superintendents—and to 
Dr. Chancellor, Paterson stretches a 
welcoming hand and says, ‘ You’!l do.’ ”’ 


Elementary Science Course. 


The public school teachers of New York 
city will have an opportunity during the 
coming year, to receive instruction in an 
elementary science course to be given at 
Teachers college, Columbia university. 
This course will be an interpretation of 
the new course of study and syllabus in 
elementary science for the elementary 
schools in the seventh and eighth grades 
as adopted by the board of education. 
The course will be conducted by Prof. 
John F. Woodhull and Miss Van Arsdale. 
The new work will begin Saturday, October 
7, and will continue until May 26, 1906. 
The fee is $20 for the entire course, but 
either lectures or laboratory work may be 
elected separately ; fee $10 for each part. 


Examiners of New York. 


Several changes have been made in the 
board of examiners. James Byrnes will 
see candidates for assistants to principles, 
license No. 1, and substitutes for element- 
ary schools; George J. Smith will look 
after teachers for kindergartens, high and 
training schools, drawing and sewing ; 
and Jerome S. O’Connell will have charge 
of physical training principals in element- 


. 


ary schools, evening schools. and music. 


FOR IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION 


THE CHIEF AMERICAN POETS 


Edited by Curtis Hidden Page, Ph. D.—Editor of ‘‘British Poets of the 
Nineteenth Century.’’ With biographical and critical notes and a full refer- 
ence list. Large crown 8vo. $1.75 net. Postpaid. 


_ This single volume is designed to contain all the best work of the greater Amer- 
ican poets, and is planned primarily for college and university courses in American 
poetry or Amer can literature. It does not, like the usual anthology, give a few 
| Selections from each one of many authors, but includes the chief poets only, and 
gives from each one of them enough to represent fully the man i his work, and 
to serve as material for a thorough study of him. The following poets are rep- 
resented: Bryant, Poe, Longfellow, Lowell, Emerson, Holmes, Whittier, Whit- 
man, and Lanier. 


ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY 


From the Teutonic Conquest to the Present Time. By Thomas Pitt 
Taswell-Langmead, 8. C. L. Oxon. Sixth Edition, Revised throughout, 
with Notes, by Philip A. Ashworth, of the Inner Temple. 8vo, $6.00. 


This new edition, thoroughly revised and printed from new plates, is issued in 
response to the constant demand for this work. It has stood the test of use in 
universities and is regarded as an authority in its department. 


RiVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES 


By Charles Dickens. Riverside Literature Series, No. 161. 
Paper, 4 cents, net; cloth, 50 cents, net. Postpaid. 


This edition contains editorial equipment by Miss R. Adelaide Witham, recentl 
Head of the English Department, Classical High School, Providence, R. I. ‘‘ 
Tale of Two Cities’ is on the list of College Entrance Requirements during the 
years 1909-1911. 

PROSE AND POETRY OF CARDINAL NEWMAN 
Riverside Literature Series, No. 162. Double Number. 
cloth, 40 cents, net. Postpaid. 


Selected and Edited by Maurice Francis Egan, LL.D., Professor of the English 
Language and Literature in the Catholic University of America. The fullest and 
most critically edited selection yet issued. 

SHAKESPEARE’S HENRY V. 


Riverside Literature Series, No. 163. Paper, 15 cents, net; cloth, 25 cents, net. 
Postpaid. 


- Edited by Edward Everett Hale, Jr., Ph. D., Professor of English in Union Col- 
lege, who also edited Shakespeare’s ‘‘Tempest’’ for this Series. ‘Henry V”’ is 
on the list of College Entrance Requirements during the years 1909-1911. 


JOAN OF ARC, AND THE ENGLISH MAIL COACH 


By Thomas DeQuincey. Riverside Literature Series, No. 164. Paper, 15 
cents, net; cloth, 25 cents, net. Postpaid. 


Edited by Miss R. Adelaide Witham. These essays are on the list of College 
Entrance Requirements during the years 1909-1911. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 





Triple Number. 


Paper, 30 cents, net; 








INCORPORATED 1851 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY *'nass"” 


MASS. 


Henry M. Puiuurps, Vice-President 
W. H. SarGceant, Secretary 


Joun A. Hatt, President 
Wm. W. McCuencu, 2d Vice-President 


December 31, 1904 
- $37,071,298 SU PLUS. 


. «© «© « « $3,300,623 
33,770,675 INSURANE IN FORE . 


182,874,119 


ASSETS .. + « « 
LIABILITIES . . « -« 


Sinceits Oranization the ompany: kas Faidto tts Policy holders in 
DEATH LAIMS'.. . $27,241,872.57 ENDOWMENTS MATURED, $4,494,549.00 
DIVIDENDS PAID AND REDITED, $13 ,015,119.88 


Policyholders received in Annual Dividends during 1904, $941,827.00 
_ Your name for Send Now, 
Our New Catalogue 


150 PAGES— Supplementary Reading and the Chceicest Books for 
Teachers’ Special Use 
UNITED EDUCATIONAL GOMPANY, 61 East Ninth St., New York 
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TO OUR MANY SUBSCRIBERS 


WE OFFER A SAFE, CONSERVATIVE, SUBSTANTIAL 
OPPORTUNITY FOR A 7 PER CENT. 
INVESTMENT 








UNITED EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


SUCCEEDING 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Founded 1874 
E. O. VAILE, - - - Founded 1880 
61 East Ninth Street, - - - - - NEW YORK 





OR A VERY LONG TIME many of our subscribers have been faithful to the Educational Work 
which has been accomplished by the predecessors of this company. 
Teachers have come and teachers have gone, but our publications have steadily and consis- 
tently fulfilled their functions, guiding, directing, stimulating, and helping those who have been 
engaged in the trying and responsible duties of scholastic work. 
We are proud of this record, and we appreciate the heritage to which we succeed. 
Our Family of Readers engirdles the world, and our one aim is to do things in such a way, with such 
a purpose, and with such efficiency as to make an indelible impress upon Education for its uplifting and 
enriching benefit. 
We are not satisfied +o move along in the same old way. The law of life is progression. We want 
to expand, to steadily advance, to attain greater and greater development. 
Whatever we shall accomplish will be through the co-operation and support of our subscribers. 
What more natural than that we should want our subscribers to share in our material prosperity ? 


AN ENLARGED OPPORTUNITY FOR PROFITS 


By the consolidation into one cumpany of the interests of our predecessors—interests that have 
existed commercially for twenty-five and thirty years—we are permitted to realize a very much 
increased patronage, which enables us to perfect the various branches of our business in such a manner 
as to gratify our present circle of friends and to materially increase the number of our subscribers. 


INCREASED CAPITALIZATION 


This enlargement and improvement of our operations has very naturally necessitated an increase 
in the capitalization of our business. To accomplish large things commercially plenty of capital is im- 
perative. For this reason we have organized our present company with a capital of $300,000, of which 
$100,000 is Preferred stock. 


PREFERRED 7 PER CENT. CUMULATIVE STOCK 


The Preferred stock is non-assessable, of a par value of ten dollars a share, and carries a 7 per 
cent. cumulative clause. It is Preferred both as to Assets and Dividends. This preference means that 
the entire assets of the business after the payment of the current indebtedness of the company is 
pledged to the redemption of the Preferred stock at par before any of the assets can be applied to the 
common stock. Furthermore, the profits of the company must be devoted to the payment of 7 per 
cent. dividends upon the Preferred stock before the common stock can participate in the earnings. 
Furthermore, the cumulative clause means that 7 per cent. dividends must be paid upon the Preferred 
stock each year, otherwise such deferred dividends become an obligation upon the company, which 
must be subsequently paid just the same as any other liability. This form of investment thus partakes 
of a very substantial character. 
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ASSETS FULLY PROTECT 


The Assets of the business are shown by valuations to be sufficient to protect the total issue of the 
Preferred stock, and the net earnings of the company should certainly insure the regular payment of 
the dividends required. 


$50,000 OF PREFERRED STOCK OFFERED FOR SALE 


Of the $100,000 of Preferred stock only $75,000 will be issued at the present time, and of this 
amount $50,000 is now offered for sale to our subscribers in shares of $10.00, and upon such a basis as 
to make*it reasonably possible for an investor to realize a return of from 7 per cent. to 10 per cent., 
and even more, upon this outlay. 


SALE OF STOCK GUARANTEED 


Every dollar of this Preferred stock that is now offered for sale has been guaranteed so that it does 
not affect us financially if not one share is purchased by our subscribers, but as it is our patrons who 
will enable us to pay dividends, so it is to our patrons that we should like the dividends to go. 


EASY TERMS OF PAYMENT 


For the benefit of those who would like to take advantage of such an opportunity, but who do not 
like to draw their savings from their bank, we have arranged to allow them the privilege of paying for 
each share of Preferred stock which they purchase at the rate of one dollar per month for a period of 
ten months. Five shares, five dollars per month. Ten shares, ten dollars per month. 


THE DUTY OF SAVING 


All teachers should plan to lay aside something each year as an investment out of their earnings, 
no matter how small such earnings may be. As a rule teachers do not have many opportunities for 
reliable investments in small amounts, and for this reason are sometimes inveigled into visionary and 
unstable propositions by the unjustifiable promise of large returns. It is because of this condition that 
we have decided to present this opportunity to our subscribers of becoming interested in a line of 
activity the stability of which has been proved by long years of operation and with which teachers are 
familiar, and in which they are interested. We do not submit it as a bonanza that offers marvelous 
returns, but as a safe, conservative, substantial investment that promises to produce regular and 
attractive dividends. 


FURTHER DETAILS UPON APPLICATION 


Send for a prospectus giving figures and facts. 








UNITED EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


SUCCESSORS TO 
E.L. KELLOGG & CO., Founded 1874 





E. O. VAILE, - - Founded 1880 
61 EAST NINTH STREET, - - - - NEW YORK 
UNITED EDUCATIONAL COMPANY ; 


61 East Ninth Street, New York 


GENTLEMEN: 
Please send me further particulars relative to the Preferred stock of your company which you 


offer for sale. 
Signature .......... ipenas oi nghnieer tiaes.aguelbidenidiche easeiesalial 
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; : COLOR WORK : :#f 


EAGLE CRAYONS, SOLID and WAX, will be found to be Fi 


the best and cheapest of any manufactured. Artistic results ean 


be obtained in their use, 


color and smoothness. 


=—_—— 


| BaGLe | 


| 


WAX 
. SOHOOL 
CRAYONS...| 


as they are unequalled for vividity of 











EAGLE PENCIL CO., 377-379 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 





Recent Deaths. 


Prof. Mortimer Lamson Earle, of the 
department of classical philology at Col- 
umbia university, died September 26, at 
his home in New York city. Mr. Earle 
and his wife recently returned fom Europe 
where it is thought he contracted the ty- 
phoid fever which caused his death. 

Professor Earle was born in 1864, and 
was educated in the Ashland public school 
East Orange, N. J., and Columbia uni- 
versity. After graduation he went to 
Greece as a student of the American school, 
of classical studies. On his return, in 
1889, he was made instructor in Greek at 
Barnard colleg. Later he went to Bryn 
Mawr as associate professor of Greek and 
Latin, coming back to Barnard in 1898 as 
instructor in classical philology. When 
Barnard became affiliated with Columbia 
Professor Earle was made a member of 
the philosophy faculty. 


Wilbur F. Morrow, of the Methodist 
Book Concern, died suddenly at his home 
in Madison, N. J., on September 21. He 
was born in 1838, and during his early life 
was a teacher. 


Mrs. Mary Louise Morrow, nee Linn, a 
former and well-known teacher of Eng- 
lish in the Springfield, Ill., high schools, 
died September 23, of anemia. 


The Rev. Father Thomas J. Smith, 
visitor of the western province of the 
United States for the Roman Catholic 
church, died at Perryville, Mo., Septem- 
ber 25. Father Smith was seventy-five 
years of age. He established St. Vincent 
college, Chicago, and was one of the found- 
ers of Niagara university. 


Mr. Harry M. Trask, one of the best 
known school book men in the United 
States, died at the home of his parents 
in Bridgeton, N. J., Sept. 20, 1905. -After 
his duation from Brown university 
Mr. Trask entered the employ of Silver, 
Burdett & Company. During the seven- 
teen years of his connection with this 
house, he has won the confidence and 
affection of all who have known him. 
For the last fifteen years Mr. Trask has 
been manager of Silver, Burdett & Com- 
pany’s Philadelphia General Agency. 


Miss Flora Clift Stevenson, LL. D., 
chairman of the Edinburgh, N. Y., schoo 
board since 1900, and a well-known edu- 
~ died in Edinburgh on September 


The board of education of Blair, Neb., 
recently re-elected Supt. H. H. Hahn toa 
second term of office covering three years. 
Superintendent Hahn has been unusually 
successful, and his good work deserves 
this fitting recognition. 





FOR SCHOOL anbD PERSONAL USE 


, { Drawing Inks, Eternal Writing Ink, Office 
TRY : 7 
Paste, Taurine Mucilage, Photo Mounter 
HIGGINS’ Paste, Drawing Board Mucilage, 
[ Etc., Etc. 
and learn what’s what in inks and adhesives for school, library, office and 
home work. Take them with you on vacation and thus avoid cheap 
quality goods, and at the same time learn their merits for permanent use. 
The Higgins’ Drawing Inks, Writing Inks, and Refined Special Adhesives 


are of the very highest class and are the Standard of the World. Color 
card of Drawing Inks and Descriptive Price List mailed on request. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO. 


= Manufacturers 
- NEW YORK—CHICAGO—LONDON 


Home Office and Factoy: 21 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Broadway Central Hotel 


Nos. 667 to 677 Broadway, cor. 3rd St., New York 











Altogether the Largest Hotel Property in New York, in close proximity to all the 
Fashionable Stores, Theatres, and Principal Attractions of the City. 


GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT Passengers can take Fourth Avenue Electric Car$ 
direct to Bond Street, one block infront. PASSENGERS ARRIVING BY ANY 
OF THE FERRIES or either FOREIGN 
OR COASTWISE STEAMERS can take 
any Cross-Town Car, or walk to Broad- 
way and take Electric Cars direct to the 
Hotel, or, via the Sixth Avenue Elevated, 
stopping at Bleecker Street Station, 
three minutes from Hotel. 


The Central is run on both the American and 
furopean Plans 


The Regular Tariff of Charges for each 
Person will be: 

For Room Only - %1.00, $1.50 and $2.00 

= 3 ; = ‘© and Board, 2.50, 3.00, ‘‘ 3.50 

ais ‘“ Single Meals- - - - - %5cents 

2 ** Room with Parlor or Bath, Extra. 





Send for Large Colored Map of New York, free 


United States Hotel Tilly Haynes, Proprietor B’daw’y Central Hotel 
— Daniel C. Webb, Manager werdin dion 


TRANSLATIONS 


Interlinear Literal 
Hamilton, Locke and Clark’s The Best Translations 


Cnet epee Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 
Leather piting~fioth Sides—Price Reduced | Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the 
to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages 





Poeket—Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. 
Catatogue Free—} DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 
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A Bad Stomach 


Lessens the usefulness and mars the hap- 
piness of life, 

It’s a weak stomach, a stomach that can 
not properly perform its functions. 

Among its symptoms are distress after 
eating, nausea between meals, heartburn, 
belching, vomiting, flatulence and nervous 
headache. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Cures a bad stomach, indigestion and dys- 
pepsia, and the cure is permanent, 
Accept no substitute. 


BEST DICTIONARIES 


in the market 


English-German and German-English 
Fluege!—Schmidt—Tanger 


2 vols., half leather, $5.20 postpaid. 


THIEME —PRUESSER. 


2 vols. 1a one, half leather, $4.25 postpaid. 


BEST 
facilities for supplying 





American, G . 
mee BOOKS fire 


Catalogues free. Correspondence solicited. 


LEMCKE & BUECHNER 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 


Branch Store: 
COLUMBIA UNIV. BOOKSTORE 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK. 


FOR SALE 
The Library of the Late Charlton 
T. Lewis, LL. D., of New York. - 


Catalogue sent on receipt of 2 cent Stamp. 








Manval Training 


Benches, Tools, 
Drawing Tables, etc. 


Get the Bemis Standard. Catalogue free 


A. L. Bemis 


Worcester, - - - - - Mass 





READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE ScHOOL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 








New Jersey Retirement Fund 


At a recent meeting of the board of | 
trustees of the New Jersey state teach- 


\ers’ retirement fund, the treasurer re-| 


ported that there was a cash balance of 
$87,833.54. It was decided at the meet- 
ing to ask Governor Stokes to allow $1,500 | 
from his $15,000 emergency fund to be | 
applied toward the expenses of the ad-| 
ministration of the retirement fund. 

The treasurer announced that 700} 
teachers in the state have not paid their! 
dues for the new year. This is owing, he | 
declared,, to the negligence of the school 
district clerks whose duty it is to deduct 
the one per cent. of the teachers’ salaries 
and forward the amount to the treasur- 
er’s office. A committee was appointed 
to have the law enforced in this respect. 

At the close of the meeting it was stated 
that the teachers in the northern part of 
the state are planning to increase the en- 
dowment fund to $100,000. This deter- 
mination is the result of a meeting recently 
held in Newark, N. J., which was largel 
attended by teachers from Essex, Hud- 
son, Passaic, and Union counties. 








Hebrews Oppose Saturday Rec- 
itations. 


Orthodox Hebrews in the vicinity of 
California state university are endeavor- 


3 4 


PECELTIPLALL tL LL 





Pat, Dec, 29, 1903 


The Todd Adjustable Hand Loom 


Send for descriptive circulars of looms and weavin 
materials and booklet ‘“‘ How to Make Hammocks an 


ing to prevail upon the university authori- | Pate 


ties to close recitations on Saturdays, the 
Jewish Sabbath. 

One of the leaders in the movement is 
Rabbi M. Friedlander of the first Hebrew 
eo of Oakland. In referrin; 
to the matter he said: ‘T have nctice 
an increasing tendency at the university 
of California to hold lectures, recitations, 
and examinations on the Sabbath. This 
necessitates members of the Hebrew 
church who are students at the university 
either remaining away from the synagog 
or else missing a part of their studies. We 
hope to bring about the abolishment of 
both recitations and lectures on this day.” 

At a recent general conference of 
Hebrew rabbis in Cleveland a committee 
was appointed to confer with all the 
schools and faculties in the United States 
on the subject of Saturday examinations 
and recitations. 





How to Pronounce “Arkansas.”’ 


The statement made by Professor 
Henry L. Nelson in a recent number of 
Harper’s Magazine concerning the proper 

ronunciation of the state of Arkansas 
is disputed by Chief Justice Hill, of the 
supreme court of Arkansas, in an inter- 
esting letter in the current Harper’s 
Weekly. The correct pronunciation, says 
Justice Hill, is neither that which makes 
it ‘‘kansas ’’ with a prefix, nor *‘ Arkan- 
saw,’’ but Arkansa, the final s being si- 
lent and the a long. This pronunciation, 
says Justice Hill, is that approved and 
adopted by the citizens of the state, ex- 
cept those who may be newcomers. 





Teaching Children of Every 
Race. 


_ Hamilton W. Mabie contributes an ar- 
ticle to the October Harper’s on The 
Free Kindergarten in New York. When 
it is recalled that there are about 570,000 
children in the tenement-houses of New 
York, and that sixty-six or sixty-seven 
languages or dialects are spoken among 
them, some idea of the educational prob- 
lem confronting the New York kinder- 
garten can be realized. Mr. Mabie, as 
president of the New York Kindergarten 
association, tells of the ways in which 
the remarkable conditions are. met and 
my the varied elements are amalga- 
mated, 





TODD & TODD, 


Inventors and Manufacturers 
616 South 3rd ST., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 





Read the whole list 
carefully, 






Birckboard Sternc Is n<tr ng linen} arer. 
Burdexs-- Sunbonnei Babies, brownies, Holly, Golden- 
rod, Oak Leaves, a“ Leaves, Swallows, Kittens, 


Pumpkins, Turkeys, Rabbits, Cherries and 
Hatchet, Flags, Roses, Dutch Boys, Chicks, each 5 cents. 
Colored Chalk Crayons—very best, doz. 14 cts. 
Calendsrs and Large Portraits—Name any 
wanted, each § cents, Large fancy alphabet for 20 cents, 
Wasbington on Horse, Washington and Betsy Ross, 
Log Cabin, Flag, Uncle Sam, alllarge. each 10 cents, 
anta—Driving eight deer 10 cents, Going down 
chimney 10 cents, Filling stockings Io cents, 
Busywork Stencils—4x5 inches, set of 50 for 25 
cents, Another set 5x8 inches, 50 for 35 cents. 
Blue Stamptng Powder—!4 pound for 10 cents. 
Roli of Honor or Welcome, fancy, each 10 cents, 
Turkey, Pilgrims, Pumpkins, Indian, Eskimo, Mays 
lower, Fruit, Eagle, Heart, Ear, Eye, each 5 cents. 
Maps—v. S, and continents, 844x11, each 3 cents. 
(7X22, 5 cents. 34x44, 20cen's, 4x6 feet, 40 cents. 
Sent prepaid by J.C. LATTA, Cedar Falls, lowa 
‘rder some and ask fora fulllit. Wo stamps. 


AN AGENT WANTED 


IN EVERY CITY AND EVERY COUNTY 
IN THE UNITED STATES 
Big Pay, Pleasant Work, Salary 
or Commission. 


UNITED EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 
61 East Ninth Street, New York 


WE PUBLISH 


a large line of Books and Aids for Teachers, We keep 
in stock all the best books of teaching of all publishers 
at teachers’ prices. Catalogs free. Address UNITED 
EDUCATIONAL O©O., 61 East 9th Street, New York ; 
or 266 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 116 Summer Street, 
Boston. Senda)! Subscriptions to the New York office 


Reindeer, 
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Superintendents’ Program. 


The council of school superintendents 
of the State of New York will meet at 
Buffalo, October 18, 19, and 20. The 
program, which follows, is varied and un- 
usually interesting. Pres. Clinton S. 
Marsh hopes that the superintendents 
will attend prepared to take active part 


TEXT BOOKS OF ART EDUCATION 


Good and appropriate examples in the hands of 
pupils are essential in teaching art in the public 





in the discussions. 
WEDNESDAY EVENING. 
‘‘The True Mission of The Teacher,” 
Miss Julia Richman, district superinten- 
dent, New York city; address, Rev. O. P. 


Gifford, D.D., Buffalo; remarks, superin- 


dent Henry P. Emerson, Buffalo. 
THURSDAY MORNING. 
Tenure of office. 
Discussion led by Supts. F. D. Boynton, 
M. G. Benedict and Wm. A. Smith. 
For informal discussion. 
1 School causes which lead to tru- 
anc 
2 
rate a movement to rationalize the 


alphabet by introducing uniform | 


diacritical marks ? 
Facult 
be made most helpful ? 

Faculty control of athletics. 


Fraternities in the high school. 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 

Actual methods pursued to give children 
power and fluency in oral expression and 
written speech. 

Discussion led by Dr. Ida Bender, primary 
supervisor, Buffalo, N. Y., and Supts 
C. Thompson and John Kennedy. 
For informal discussion. 

1 Qualifications of the supervisors 
and their functions in aiding the 
superintendent. 


3 


4 
5 


2 


fied ? 
Shall the Council have one or more 
committees of investigation ? 


wo 


stitution in order to give it more | 


efficient organization and a more 


definite plan for increasing its in- | 


fluence ? 
THURSDAY EVENING. 


Topics of special interest to the state 
education department will be given pre- 
cedence at this session. 

For formal discussion. 

1 Correlation in its application to 
teaching oral and written expres- 
sion. 

Physical education. 

(a) In the grades. 

(b) In the high school. 

The nature and position of con- 
structive work. 

How can professional study best be 
promoted among a body of teach- 
ers ? 

FRIDAY MORNING. 

History in the grades. Discussion led by 

Supts. R. A. Searing, J. M. Crane and 

R. R. Rogers. 

For. informal discussion. 

1 A six years’ elementary school 
course and q six years’ high school 
course. 

2 The superintendent 
(a) His administrative and super- 

visory powers. 
(b) How can each be made more 
effective ? 

3 The choice of text-books. 

(a) By whom ? 

(b) By what method ? . 
Report of committee on legislation. 

Charles W. Cole, chairman. 
Election of officers for the ensuing year. 
4djournment. 


to 


w 


HOTELS. 


(Headquarters) The Iroquois, Euro-| 


ean plan—$1.50 and upwards. The 
Fetayelse, European plan—$1.50 and 
upwards. The Genesee, European plan 
—$1.50andupwards. Castle Inn,Amer- 


Should New York state inaugu-. 


meetings—How can they 


Should the English vocabulary -of | 
each elementary school be speci- | 


Shall the Council adopt a new con- | 










schools. Text Books of Art Education provide the 
necessary material, They are systematic, artistic and 
comprehensive, ‘Write for prospectus and list of 
adoptions. 





| 





FREE 


| 


to School Superintendents, Supervisors and School 
Officers returning this advertisement, one copy of 


THE PATH TO THE GARDEN OF ART 





The Prang Educational Company 


113 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK 












$40. DO YOU KNOW $40. 


‘That you can buy this Improved School Lantern Complete for only 
FORTY DOLLARS 


Ss 





| 
| 
| 


Electric Light a) Ready for 
and vam! Lantern Slide 
Objective. io 4 Projection. 
PP ER tt 
| 
| Write for Description 
DEPT, II 


McIntosh Stereopticon Company, 


Begin the fall term with the best text-books—for these examine 


IN ARITHMETIC 
NICHOLS’S GRADED LESSONS, in 7 books 
NICHOLS’S PROGRESSIVE ARITHMETIC, in 3 books 


IN LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR 
DUNTON & KELLEY’s INDUCTIVE COURSE IN ENGLISH, viz.: 
First Book in English—Language Lessons—Grammar 


IN ENGLISH HISTORY 
STONE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
New Edition. Enlarged and brought up to date 


These are all recent and highly successful text-books. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


35 aud 37 Randolph St. 
CHICAGU 





Correspondence solicited 


‘BOSTON CHICAGO 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF PARKER P, SIMMONS 


Adopted by the Board of Education of the City of New York 


| 


BUCKWALTER’S EASY PRIMER 
(GIFFIN’S CIVICS FOR YOUNG AMERICANS, Revised 


Containing Town, County, and State Governments, as well as 
the National. 





Graphic System of Medial Penmanship, by Edwin Shepard. 
PARKER P. SIMMONS, 3 E. 14th St., New York. ® 
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ATLANTIC CITY 


is most delightful in October and 
November, and the new Fireproof 


Chalfonte 


is in the very centre of its varied 
attractions. There is no better 
time for a visit than now. Write 
for Illustrated Folder and Rates to 























THE LEEDS COMPANY 


Always Open On the Beach 














#3 


CLYDE LINE 


Te FLORIDA 


ONLY DIRECT ALL-WATER 
ROUTE BETWEEN 


NEW YORK, BOSTON 
and CHARLESTON, S.C. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


St. Johns River Service Between 
jacksonville and Sanford, Fla., 
zad Intermediate Landings 


The “Clyde Line’’ is the favorite route 
between New YORK ‘ON, PHILADEL- 
PHA, and EASTERN Porrs, and CHARLES- 
ToN,8.C., and JACKSONVILLE, FLA., ma! 
direct connection for all points South 
Southwest . ee Fares 





, Fast Modern Steamships . 
and Superior Service 

THEo. G. Eczr,G.M. Wm. P. Ciype & Co., 

General Agents, 19 State Street, New York 


JOY LINE 


TWO LINES 
BETWEEN 


NEW YORK & NEW ENGLAND 


First Olass Passenger, Ex- 
press and Freight Service. 


RATES ALWAYS THE LOWEST 








BETWEEN BETWEEN 
NEW YORK AND | NEW YORK AND 
PROVIDENCE BOSTON 
Direct Steamer—Satur- 


ays m ew ork ; 
Wednesdays from Bos- 
ton. A most delightful 
trip of about 24 hours. 


For information address 


JOY STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


Steamer every Week Day 
all year round, 


308 Congress Street, South Water Street, 
BUSTON, MASS, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Phone 6460 Main. Phone 281-222 Unio 





Pier 85 Hast River,,NEW YOKK Phone 800 Orch 











ican plan—$2.50 and upwards. The 
Braezel, American plan,—$3 and $3.50. 


TRANSPORTATION, 


The Trunk Line association has granted 
the usual concession of one and one-third 
fares to those attending the meeting. 

This concession is conditioned upon 
there being one hundred persons in attend- 
ance at the meeting who pay full fare in 
going, and who purchase return tickets. 

In order to secure the reduced rates, all 
members are required to obtain a Trunk 
Line certificate showing the route and the 
amount of fare paid in going to Buffalo. 
The railroads will sell to the holders of 
such Trunk Line certificates as have beep 
properly vised by the secretary of the 
Council and the Trunk Line agent, a re- 
turn ticket at one-third fare. 

It is hoped that all members will pur- 
chase regular tickets and obtain Trunk 
Line certificates. 

Mileage books are not counted in mak- 
ing up the one hundred persons in attend- 
ance. 

Upon arrival, hand your certificate to 
the secretary. 

The special agent of the Trunk Line 
association will be present October 19 and 
20 to validate the certificates. 

The return tickets will enable members 
to reach home as late as October 24. 

The following are the officers of the 
council. Clinton S. Marsh, president. 
S. B. Howe, vice-president. E. G. Lant- 
man, secretary and treasurer, Port Ches- 
ter, New York. 


Dynamic Missionary Work. | 


Two miles distant from Rome, Ga., 
out among the pines, is an aggregation 
of buildings of varied and picturesque 
architecture, comprising one of the most 
original and practical industrial schools 
in the south. It is, moreover, the work 
of a woman, who, aroused to the need of 
educating jointly the hand and brain of 
the poor farmer boys of Georgia, is de- 
voting her hfe unselfishly to this great 
and necessary work. 

Three years ago Miss Martha Berry, 
of Rome, held the first session and five 
scholars attended, and the school-room 
was the narrow confines of a small log 
cabin... To-day the institution is incor- 
porated, has a student body of seventy- 
five members and a devoted faculty of 
five teachers. Its last report shows that 
it owns a tract of eighty-three acres of 
land, valued at $5,000, buildings to the 
value of $6,825, live stock, farm ma- 
chinery, and tools, and a water works 
system worth approximately $1,775. 

Miss Berry has for some years been a 
close observer and student of the con- 
dition of the poorer class of farm chil- 
dsen of North Georgia. The require- 
ment was an equipment which would 
enable them to perform in the most 
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INSOMNIA 


“T have been using Cascarets for Insomnia, with 
which I have been afflicted for over twenty years, 
and I can say that Cascarets have given me more 
celief than any other remedy | have ever tried. I 
shall certainly recommend them to my friends as 
being all they are represented.”’ 

Thos. Gillard, Elgin Ill. 





Best For 


The Bowels f 


Good, 
Never Sicken, Weaken or Gripe, 10c, 25c, 50c. Never 


Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good, Do 


sold in bulk. The genuine tablet stamped C00. 


Guaranteed to cure or your money back. 


AN 


Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 597 


NUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXES 


THE LINE OF BEAUTY 


“7 | THIS. is the line 


immortalized by 














NEW YOR 









* dadeaaeal Hogarth. It is also 
WASHINGTON the line of the 
Southern 
Railway 
CHARLOTTE between 
wiih BOSTON, 
SAVANNAH NEW YORK, 





and FLORIDA 


Consequently the line 
of efficiency, of com- 
fort, of safety. 


Double Daily Service the Year Round. 


A, S. THWEATT, E. P. A,, 
1185 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


S. H. HARDWICK, P. T. M., 
W. H. TAYLOE, G. P. A. 
Washington, D. C. 


gACKSONVILLE 


ST. AUGUSTINE 

















Blackboard Stencils 


Are the cheapest handiest, most satis- 
factory means of IIlustration in school. 
Our list comprises over 500 subjects. 
Send 10 cents in stamps and we will send 
you twosamples for trial—a map of North 
America and a drawing or language les- 
son— together with catalog containing 
complete list. 


ONITED EDUCATIONAL CO., 61 E. 9th St., N. Y. 








sre like Sapolio-They waste 
* them-selves to make the world 
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HAMMOND’S 


NEW MAPS 


MODERN ATLAS OF THE 
WORLD 


Contains a new series of physical, political and 
historical maps accompanied by an index-gazet- 
teer of the principal towns of the world. 144 
pages, 10x13 inches. Sample pages free. 


MERCANTILE MARINE 
ATLAS OF THE WORLD 


In the ordinary atlas the land has received so 
much consideration that the ocean has to a great 
extent been neglected. Oceans and seas. have 
been cut up irrespective of their natural bound- 
aries in ecdor to allow of the land being better 
delineated. This new work, however, makes 
the ocean the: first consideration. _ In place 
of maps of continents, mapsof the various oceans 
are given, and maps of smaller seas and com- 
mercial waterways take the place of maps of 
countries. Coaling stations, Ame: ican and Brit- 
ish Consular Agencies, distances, light houses, 
light ships, hundred fathom liae, etc. Many 
maps of ports. Exclusively copper plates, 
beautifally colored. 


COMPARATIVE SERIES OF 
LARGE SCHOOL-ROOM MAPS 


An entirely new series, showing clearly both 
physical and political features. 
Catalogue mailed on receipt af request 


C. S. HAMMOND & CO. 
Publishers 


163 BROADWAY NEW ‘YORK 











EXPANDED METAL 


LOCKERS 


Sheet Steel Material Closets 
1005 Ridge ‘venue, 
MERRITT & CO. 1008, NES oais"® 




















[ Our Specialty: CLASS PINS) 
guaranteed in every instance. 


BUNDE & UPMEYER CO. 


83—85 Wisconsin®Street, 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


FRENCH 

















BERCY’S TEXT- 





BOOKS 
for teaching Frénch 
are used everywhere. Send to the 


publishers for copies for examination 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
851 and 853 Sixth Ave NEW YORK 


18 the title of a month- 

ly magazine devoted to 

6ducati an exposition of the 
principles of educa- 

tion. It is now in its 

Foundations fifteenth year and has 

in every state of the 

Union. Its great value 

is this—it carries the 

1903 etudent forward each 

ed thru a Systematic 
ourse in Pedagogy 
and Genera] Culture. 











numerous subscribers 


Send for circular de- 
serthing the course 
more fully. 


$1.25 A YEAR 


**T am glad to indorse 
EpvoaTiIonaL Foun- 
DATIONS as a valuable 
2 publication for such 
teachers who wish general but systematic work along 
educational lines.’—Prin. W. B. GUNNISON, Erasmus 
Hall High School, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


UNITED EDUCATIONAL CO. 
61 EAST NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 


(P30 « Foor: 20 Come © Cony 


remsees wonrens 27 0 8 seers ernsey me vons, 
er RL RELLOOS © CO. amucarens: pommeene 

















scientific fashion the manual, oxeiiies | 
labor of the farm and at the same time 
fit them mentally to cope with other 
problems incident to evolution and self- 


—. 

iss Berry has carried her ideas into 
execution with wonderful success. She 
found the class with whom she sympa- 
thized hungry for technical tuition and 
self-improvement. 
nothing without funds. It became neces- | 
sary to interest friends in the immediate | 
vicinity and those thruout the state! 
in her benevolent venture. She has, 
done this to a marvelous extent, altho | 
she has had to combat many discourage- | 
ments and obstacles. The neat and/| 


efficient plant of to-day is a tribute to| 


her indomitable will and her sacrifice of | 
time and ease to the fulfillment of what | 
she conceived an assigned duty. | 

Recently the school has been _incor-| 
porated with such men as J. Paul Cooper, | 
of Boston; John J. Eagan, of Atlanta, 
and John H. Reynolds, Thomas Berry, | 
and Moses R. Wright, of Rome, as the | 
board of trustees. 

It has already accomplished such) 
marked results in fitting the poor boys of | 
North Georgia for useful and honorable 
careers, that the demands on its facili- | 
ties necessitated the turning away of) 
fifty pupils last year. Plans are now on | 
foot for the enlargement of the school | 
and an opportunity is offered Georgians | 
seep to participate in thjs laudable | 

esign of giving the children of our 
poorer classes somewhat the same oppor- 
tunity enjoyed by the children of better 
circumstanced people. | 

This is not a charity. It is youu! a 
duty to develop the self-reliance and the , 
latent talent of a class which, sadly too) 
often, has little ability to help itself. 
The Constitution, too, wishes to accen- 
tuate the fact that this most practical 
form of missionary work is the idea of 
a woman, rich in those qualities of brain 
and heart which mark-the real benefac- 
tor and pioneer of either sex. Her suc- 
cess seems to indicate to us the blazing 
of a noble trail for the future endeavor 
of the philanthropic, broad-minded women 
of the south. 

It is exactly the sort of work the 
pressing necessity for which the Const - 
tution has urged on many occasions. 
The south must rely very largely for its 
future mammoth industrial development 
on the very: class which! Miss Berry is 
striving to reach., The few well-equipped 
agricultural and mechanical colleges 
thruout the section are not equal to 
the gigantic task. Admirable in concep- 
tion and operation, they can only reach 
scattered hundreds, while the teeming 
thousands so much more in need of man- 
ual training are practically unbenefited or 
left to the casual and tedious process of 
natural evolution with its uncertain, un- 
even, and inadequate results: 

The south should literally be: dotted 
with these training schools on an humble 
scale, their charges nominal, and their 
curriculums of such elasticity as to in- 
clude the most illiterate element, while 
offering a door of hope to those whose 
ambition stimulates them to careers 
which contemplate a broader theater of 
action than that delineated by the bound- 
aries of the farm. 

The promulgation of such work is pre- 
eminently a congenial occupation for our 
class of worthy and intellectual southern 
women. The harvest is truly plenteous 
—what about the reapers?—From the 
Atlanta Constitution. 








Rest and Health for Mother and Child. 


MRS. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SyRUP has been used 
for OVER, FIFTY YE Eh feed Ws MOTH- 


D COLIv, and ‘is the best remedy for 
DIARRHGA. Sold by druggists in every part of the 


gi 
world. Be sure to ask for «Mire. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup.” 
bottle 


And take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 





But she could do ff 


CARMEL SOAP’ 


An exquisite Soap | 
Made from 


PURE OLIVE OIL| 


and recommended by 


Physiclans and Nurses. 
Being absolutely pure 
it has no equal for 











NURSERY, 
TOILET or BATH. 
Sold by druggists 
and first-class gro- 











A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., 
122 Pearl St..N. Y. 








ATLANTIC & PACIFIC 


Zé ~*~ conm PAN Y 





ESTABLISHED 1859 


has done more for the people 
of these United Statee fm RE. 
DUCING the prices of 


TEAS, 
COFFEES, 












SPICES, 
GROCERIES 
* BUTTER 


than any other known concern 
In the country. Their custom. 
ers can always depend upon 
getting the 


BEST GOODS AT THE PRICES 
OF THE CHEAPEST. 


Goods ‘are always FRESH and 
strictly PURE. Use A & P Gooas 
and havea happy home. 


STORES (N ALL THE PRINCIPAR 
CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HEADQUARTERS, WEST AND 
VESTRY STREETS, NEW YORK. 











A Better Location 
Than Yours 


would be in the Land of Manatee, in Vir- 
.inia, the Carolinas, Georgia or Florida 
and we can prove it. 

Write for a copy of the special South. 
ern edition of the Seaboard Air Line 
Magazine, which is superbly illustrated 
and contains hundreds of specific oppor- 
tunities for profitable investment in the 
South and points out a desirable location 
for you, it matters not what your occu- 
pation. A list of orange groves, ban- 
ana plantations, truck and fruit farms 
for sale, will also be forwarded if desired. 


J. W. White 


General Industrial Agent Portsmouth, Va 
Seaboard Air Line Railway 





Readers will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
sunicating with advertisers. 











